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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
a 


With the ““Sprecrator” of Saturday, June 30th, will be issued 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be evoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the 
Supplement shoul l reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on 
the Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—=——— 
HE Emperor Frederick was buried on Monday in solemn 
state, but without the pomp which attended his father’s 
funeral. He wished this himself, and it was, moreover, more 
consistent with the sad circumstances of his brief reign, His 
son has been proclaimed as William II., and on the very.day 
of his father’s death, June 15th, signed an address to the Ammy 
almost passionately military, though not warlike intone, The 
Emperor declares that in the Army a fixed unswerving devo- 
tion to the War-Chief (Kriegs-Herr) passes from father to son, 
and calls attention to the figure of his grandfather as that of 
a glorious and venerable War-Chief. His father also had won 
for himself a place of honour in the annals of the Army. 
“Thus we belong to each other, I and the Army; thus were 
we born for one another; and firmly and inseparably will we 
hold together, whether God’s will give us peace or storm. You 
are now about to swear the oath of fidelity and obedience to 
me; and I vow ever to bear in mind that the eyes of my fore- 
fathers are looking down upon me from the other world, and 
that to them I must one day render account of your fame and 
honour.” 











This order was supposed to indicate, at least, military 
enthusiasm ; but the proclamation to the people, signed on 
the 18th inst., is much more conventional. After a fitting 
tribute to his father, who, “with heroic energy, prompted by 
Christian self-sacrifice, knew how to fulfil his duties,” and 
whose virtues and victories will remain in grateful remem- 
brance as long as the German heart shall beat, the Prince 
proceeds :—“ Called to the throne of my fathers, I have 
assumed the government, looking up to the King of Kings, 
and have vowed to God that, after the example of my fathers, 
I will be a just and clement Prince to my people, that I will 
foster piety and the fear of God, and that I will protect peace, 
promote the welfare of the country, be a helper of the poor 
and distressed, and a true guardian of the right.” He relies 
on “the fidelity which my fathers have found to be an indis- 
soluble bond in all times of difficulty and danger,” and derives 
from it a confidence that God will give him wisdom and strength. 
These are the words of a Prince very conscious of a lofty posi- 
tion, but not those of a man carried away by elation. There is a 
sense of responsibility visible in both proclamations, and a 
certain calm has for the moment settled down on Europe. 
The war is postponed, say financiers, and diplomatists, though 
more troubled, half-agree. 


The discussion on the County Government Bill has con- 


tinued all the week, with an injurious general effect. The 
Bill itself has not been much hurt, the changes not touching 
its principle; but the Government has shown itself undecided, 
and the majority divided in opinion. Even when the original 
Bill has been sustained, it has been by far less than the 
normal majority. On Friday week, for example, Mr. 
Heneage moved that the control of the police should be 
handed over to the Councils, and was supported by the whole 
strength of the Liberal Party, headed by Mr. Gladstone. As 
the proposed arrangement, which places the control ina com- 
mittee jointly appointed by the Magistrates and the Council, 
is vital to the Bill, this was resisted; and on a division the 
amendment was defeated, but only by 264 to 218. On Monday 
the fight was renewed, Mr. Stansfeld proposing that the 
Council should fix the salary of the Chief Constable; 
and though this was rejected by 161 to 120, an amend- 
ment moved on Tuesday by Mr. J. Mérley, transferring the 
appointment of Chief Constable to thé joint committee, was 
earried by 246 to 216. This was not a party division, Lord 
Hartington and many Unionists voting in the majority ; but 
the Government had resisted, and the effeet was to produce an 
impression of a defeat. That, too, was the impression of the 
discussion on the transfer to the Coufieils of certain powers 
now belonging to the departments of the State. These powers 
are actually transferred by the Bill, but Mr. Chaplin moved 
that they should be transferred by Orders,in Council,—in 
other words, that the Executive should from time to time 
regulate the prerogatives of the Councils. This amgndment, 
which kills the essential principle of the Bill, was actually 
accepted by Mr. Ritchie, and when the result was pointed out 
to him, he himself proposed a compromise transferring the 
powers by “provisional order” of the Local Board. That 
means that the order, after lying forty days on the tables of 
the Houses, shall be final, and is so far better; but still, it 
leaves to a department what Parliament ought to decide. 


We are of opinion that Mr. J. Morley’s amendment 
was an improvement. We should greatly prefer our- 
selves to vest the whole control of the police—as being 
an essential factor in the administration of the country— 
in the Home Secretary, and do not see the distinction 
in principle between judicial or military appointments and 
those in the police. It is, however, ridiculous to transfer 
the control of the police to the joint committee of Magis- 
trates and Councillors, and not transfer the executive 
appointments in the force. We agree, therefore, with Lord 
Hartington; but his argument should have been urged upon the 
Government before the debate. Toamend thescheme during the 
discussion, is to transfer responsibility for executive proposals 
from the Cabinet to the House, and make the latter body the 
only responsible government. To our amazement, we see this 
practice defended as one which increases the “utility” of the 
House of Commons; but if carried far, it would destroy 
responsible government altogether. There would be no con- _ 
trolling power and no Government initiative, for the House 
would both propose and decide; and Cabinet government, 
which is the constitutional system, would be superseded by 
government through an unwieldy public meeting. 





Lord Salisbury addressed a meeting of about a hundred and 
fifty Conservative Members at the Foreign Office on Thursday ; 
and though he made a most urgent appeal to them to keep the 
strictest secrecy, several different reports of the meeting have 
been published. It seems pretty clear that Lord Salisbury 
complained of the difficulty of carrying on a Government 
which, without a majority of its own, has to carry through 
Parliament a great measure of a nature to create disaffection in 
two different quarters,—amongst the old Conservatives, who 
dislike the popular elements of the measure, and amongst the 





Tory Democrats and Liberal Unionists, who wish to enlarge 
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those popular elements. It was impossible to carry both 
these sections with the Government, and in the attempt to 
please their older supporters they had received a severe check, 
which, in Lord Salisbury’s opinion, lost them the election 
for the Ayr Burghs. He urged on the malcontents that 
they ought to press their difficulties privately on the Govern- 
ment if they really wish to avoid a dissolution on a question 
which must endanger the Union; and not to desert them in the 
lobby without warning. A discussion then arose, in which 
Mr. Stanley Leighton complained of the Bill as one which 
genuine Conservatives found it difficult to stomach at all, 
while one or two of the Democratic Tories, like Mr. Bartley 
and Mr. Curzon, declared that they could not support the 
Government in their attempts to whittle away the popular 
elements of the Bill. Mr. W. H. Smith, who apparently met 
a much better reception than Mr. Ritchie (who is in charge of 
the Bill), declared that the Government would not give way 
on the ninth clause, and would insist that as the licensing 
clauses are to be dropped, the County Councils must not have 
the question of Sunday closing submitted to them at all. 


Mr. Dillon’s appeal against his sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment for taking a leading part in promoting the 
“Plan of Campaign,” was rejected on Wednesday by the 
County-Court Judge, Dundalk. Immediately on the decision 
‘being given, an address was handed to Mr. Dillon, bearing the 
signatures of one hundred and fifty British Members of Par- 
liament, who express their “ resentment ” at his sentence, and 
declare the Crimes Act only adopted as an alternative to 
redressing the grievances of the Irish tenants. ‘“ Never before 
have Englishmen been so ashamed of the old story, or so 
keenly alive to the meanness of visiting all the punishment 
springing from misgovernment upon your people and their 
leaders.” Mr. Dillon‘was sent to Dundalk Gaol, but placed 
at once in the infirmary. It was rumoured at first that the 
Liberals would bring the sentence before the House of 
Commons for condemnation, but this has given place to a 
statement that Mr. Gladstone will make a formal motion con- 
demning the whole administration of the Crimes Act. That 
is, of course, a motion of want of confidence not only in the 
Government, but in the whole magistracy and judicature of 
Treland. 


The Home-rulers have obtained a victory in the Ayr Burghs 
which throws the victory at Southampton almost into the 
shade, as Southampton was confessedly carried in no small | 
degree by selfish considerations affecting the commercial | 
prosperity of the place. In 1885, Mr. Campbell (who was, 
however, the most popular Liberal in a district which has 
never, we believe, returned a Conservative Member since the 
great Reform Bill of 1832, when the Ayr district was first 
created) was returned by a majority of 342 over his Con- 
servative rival, Mr. Low. In 1886, no Conservative candidate 
came forward, but Captain J. Sinclair contested as a Home- 
ruler the borough which Mr. Campbell still professed to repre- 
sent as a Liberal, though he was a Unionist Liberal, and dis- 
approved Home-rule. Mr. Campbell then carried the borough | 
by a majority of 1,175 against the Gladstonian. Nowit appears | 
that, Mr. Campbell having died, and the contest turning solely | 
on principles, without the advantage of a great local prestige | 
for the Unionist candidate, the borough district has reverted | 
to its old party bias. Mr. Sinclair fought as a Home-ruler | 
against Mr. Evelyn Ashley as a Liberal Unionist, and was 
returned last Saturday by a majority of 53, Mr. Sinclair 
polling 2,321 votes against 2,268 given for Mr. Evelyn Ashley. 
The total poll was thus 4,589. In 1885, when Mr. Campbell 
won by 342 votes, the total poll was 4,578. In 1886, when he 
won by 1,175 votes, the total poll was only 4,171. It is clear 
that what has happened is this,—those Liberals, who with Mr. 
Campbell for their candidate voted for the Union, returned, 
as a rule, on his death, to Mr. Gladstone’s standard. 





Sir William Harcourt, speaking at Derby on Tuesday 
evening, indulged, of course, in a great deal of noisy con- 
gratulation on this great victory. The Home-rulers, he said, 
did well to be of a cheerful countenance. In the House 
of Commons he could not help observing the woebegone and 
miserable countenances of the Liberal Unionists, whom he 
preferred to call Liberal Coercionists. And then he pro- 
ceeded to attack the Local Government Bill right and left, 


Council, as it has long been given to a freely elected Borough 
Council, to select a small proportion of its own enon t 
co-optation,—which means nothing in the world except th, . 
the trusted of the people can be trusted by the peo “ 
to choose a few skilled members as colleagues Pi, nt 
them in their work,—as a grossly Tory provision which 
showed the cloven foot of Toryism in all who approved it 
Sir William Harcourt might just as well say that ach 
a committee is elected by a general meeting “with ai 
to add to their numbers,” the general meeting does not 
know what it is about, and wishes to deprive itself of 
its proper authority. But Sir William Harcourt’s politica] 
arguments go for nothing. He manufactures them for party 
purposes. 


Sir William Harcourt repeated his triumphant war-dance 
at Stockport on Wednesday, when he read freely from the 
Times and other Unionist papers, and feasted himself ang 
his audience on their rueful comments in relation to the 
defeat at Ayr. But he was not very happy in his metaphor 
when he said,—‘“ I confess, I like to see the Liberal Unionists 
picked off leaf by leaf, as you pull an artichoke to pieces, 
We are quickly picking off the leaves, and shall soon 
come to the choke.” Well, if they try to swallow the 
choke, as they are swallowing the leaves, they may have 
great reason to regret the experiment; and to our minds 
that is just what they will have to do, if they win the General 
Election, and find themselves face to face with the old 
difficulty,—the choke of the artichoke,—how to keep the 
Kingdom united, and yet let the Irish do as they please—and 
further, how to keep the Irish in the Parliament in West. 
minster, and yet not quarrel with them as to what their 
colleagues are doing in the Parliament in Dublin. Sir 
William Harcourt seemed quite ready for the choke, but it will 
not slip easily down even his capacious gullet. 





Lord Salisbury on Monday introduced two Bills for the 
reform of the House of Lords. The first enables the Crown 
| toappoint three Life-Peers a year for ten years, choosing only 
| Judges, Ambassadors, Privy Councillors who have been in the 
| Civil Service, Governors of Colonies, or Lieutenant-Governors 

















and to treat the power given to a freely elected County 


in India. There must never be more than thirty Life-Peers of 
this kind; but there may be twenty more chosen from any 
Class, provided that the Crown, before choosing them, shall 
send a message to the Upper House, announcing its nomination 
and describing the nominee’s qualifications. The Life-Peers 


| are to rank as Barons, and to be in all respects Peers without 


heirs. We have commented on this inexplicable little Bill 
elsewhere, but may remark here that it secures no one 
end of reform sought either by Conservatives or Liberals. 
The second Bill provides that when a Peer has been 
proved in a superior Court of Justice to have been 
guilty of disgraceful conduct, the Court shall report that 
Peer to the House of Lords, which may then address the 
Crown praying that no writ of summons issue to such Peer. 
The Crown may then cancel the writ of summons, but may 
afterwards, without further action of the Lords, cancel such 
cancelling. We can see no use whatever in all that elaborate 
machinery. All that is wanted is to enable the Peers to 
suspend or expel a delinquent Member, as the Commons can, 
leaving the House to judge where its dignity requires its 
action. In the most pressing case before the country, no 
Court either has or can have cognisance of the offence. 





General Boulanger did not carry the Charente. The 
counting on Sunday showed 31,400 for the Bonapartist candi- 
date, M. Gellibert de Seguins, 23,900 for M. Weiller, the 
Republican, and only 20,000 for M. Dérouléde, the General’s 
nominee. A second ballot will be necessary, and will issue, it 
is supposed, in the return of the Bonapartist. The meaning 
of the instinctive voting is tolerably clear ; General Boulanger 
is losing popularity, but of a hundred thousand votes on 
the register, the Republican could only draw out one-fifth. 
Even if the passive electors are counted on his side, he has not 
a majority in the Charente. 


There was a sharp little discussion on Tuesday in the House 
of Commons, on a subject which keenly interests a large 
number of people. The recent conversion, and the rise of all 
trustee stocks, has greatly embarrassed beneficiaries under 
trusts, who find their incomes suddenly reduced, and urge 
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their trustees to take a little more risk. Sir G. Baden-Powell 
therefore moved a resolution that Colonial Inscribed Stocks 
should be legally recognised as suitable for trust investments. 
He argued that the matter was one almost of necessity, funds 
in trust continually increasing, while the stocks under control of 
the State had decreased by one hundred millions. Mr. Goschen 
resisted, first, on the ground that this country might yet have 
to borrow largely, and that he could not consent to weaken the 
legislative props of its superior credit ; secondly, that Colonies 
could not be treated as all upon a par; and, thirdly, that it 
would be necessary to override the wills of testators, and make 
investments which they never anticipated. The Courts, too, 
were so jealous of uncertain stocks, that the change might be 
inoperative, as had been the rule authorising investment in 
municipal bonds. Mr. Goschen is doubtless right, but the 
pressure is becoming very great, and without concession in 
some direction, trustees will be forced to disregard the law. 
Would it not be fair to make Colonial securities good invest- 
ments for future trusts, unless specifically barred by the 
testator? He would then know what to expect. 


The Chicago Convention of Republicans has not yet selected 
a candidate. All manner of names are brought forward, the 
most prominent being those of Senator Sherman, Mr. Gresham, 
and Mr. Harrison, of Indiana, the latter said to be a probable 
choice. The enthusiasm of the Convention is, however, reserved 
for Mr. Blaine, whose name is received as Mr. Gladstone’s 
used to be in Liberal meetings, and who is described as “our 
Henry of Navarre,” all American schoolboys having recited 
Macaulay’s “Ivry.” In spite of this enthusiasm, however, 
which manifests itself in the worst style of oratory we ever 
remember to have read, oratory as of Americans educated by 
Irishmen, the fear of a “bolt” if Mr. Blaine is nominated 
will probably compel the Convention to make another choice, 
which, it is guessed, may fall on Mr. Robert Lincoln, the son 
of Abraham, and a Cabinet Minister under the last Republican 
Administration. His name, it is believed, would evoke en- 
thusiasm, a remarkable instance of the hold whieh descent 
has over the general mind. 


The platform adopted by the Convention has three distinctive 
features. It is plainly and strongly Protectionist, making that, 
in fact, the one issue at this election, even if the surplus revenue 
can only be got rid of by repealing the taxes on tobacco and 
on all spirits “used in the arts,” the latter a phrase intended 
to conciliate the teetotalers. The platform also favours a 
“spirited foreign policy,” and it distinctly encourages 
financial waste. The delegates demand the reduction of 
postage to a halfpenny an ounce, large appropriations for 
the Navy, expenditure on harbour works, “ encourage- 
ment” for the shipping interests, national grants for 
education, and an increase of the Pension List till every 
man who bore arms for the nation in the great war shall be 
placed beyond the chance of want. The object, of course, is 
to deplete the Treasury, and thus render the reduction of tariffs 
more difficult. It seems unlikely that the sorely pressed and 
unprotected agriculturists of the Union, who may be taken as 
nearly seven-tenths of the population, will support such a 
programme. 


Oxford had Ker Commemoration day on Wednesday, when 
the Public Orator, Professor Bryce, distinguished himself, as 
the Cambridge Public Orator did a week ago, in his graceful 
use of the language “created for the purpose of conferring 
honorary degrees.” In introducing Dr. James Martineau for his 
degree at the age of eighty-three, Professor Bryce lamented that 
the University should so long have been prevented from distin- 
guishing merits like his by theological prejudices, describing 
him as one “ qui,—multi quum in elementis mundi hererent, 
—veram philosophiam a vere religionis cultu, nullo posse 
modo disjungi suasit.” Professor Bryce had a worthy rival in 
Professor Palgrave, whose Creweian oration paid a just and 
happy compliment to Matthew Arnold, the greatest of his 
recent predecessors :—‘ Non illi vis, non subtilitas, non 
amaritudo, non dulcedo, non lepos defuit.” “Sonat amorem, 
sonat philosophiam, pacem, lyra*ejus; spem non sonat.” The 
conjunction there of the dash of bitterness with the sweetness 
in Mr. Arnold’s poetry, was due to a very happy critical 
instinct, and the “spem non sonat” gave just the touch of 
sadness which was needful to this pithy epitaph. 


Sir F. Sandford, formerly the permanent head of the 





Education Department, appears to have submitted to the 
Commission on Education a very bold proposal for handing 
over education bodily to the new (and old) local bodies, and 
abolishing the School Boards and Attendance Committees. 
This plan is explained ina memorandum which he placed before 
the Commission, and which he communicated to the Times of 
Thursday. He proposes to transfer the School Board functions 
to the great Borough and County Councils, who might be em- 
powered, for the execution of this part of their duties, to create 
special committees, one-third of which committees might be 
chosen from outside their own body ; or to the District Councils 
for urban districts, or to the rural District Councils of the same 
size. However, his plan seems to us quite premature. The 
School Boards are very popular, and have done their work, 
take it as a whole, remarkably well. It is too soon to super- 
sede them by bodies for whose administrative capacity we have 
as yet no guarantee. 


One of the most remarkable of modern chess-players, Mr. 
Zukertort, who could play twelve games blindfold and win 
them all against ordinary players, died suddenly on Wednesday 
morning, at the Charing Cross Hospital. On Tuesday night 
he was playing chess at Simpson’s, in the Strand, and playing, 
it is said, very brilliantly, when he was attacked by apoplexy, 
though he was only forty-six years old. During his five best 
years, from 1878 to 1883, he was believed by many good judges 
to be the best chess-player in the world; and beyond all ques- 
tion he has never been equalled as a blindfold player. The 
curious thing is that power so wonderful, not only of calculation 
but of memory and imagination—for a blindfold player 
must have an unequalled power of remembering and con- 
ceiving vividly and simultaneously a number of highly com- 
plicated situations,—should not oftener assist the mind that 
possesses it in other fields than that of chess. In point of fact, 
the very greatest chess-players the world has ever known, have 
rarely been heard of in any other department of life. Yet one 
would suppose at least that many of the qualities of imagina- 
tion and calculation which go to make a great chess-player, 
would also go to make a great strategist or a great critic of 
the strategy of others. 


The National Society for the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church held its annual meeting 
on Tuesday, the Archbishop of Canterbury presiding, and 
certainly gave a good account of its work. The National 
schools educate 431,255 more children than the School Board 
schools, and the Church contributed in 1887 £580,872 towards 
these schools, in addition to all the great previous outlay on 
building and improvements. The Church and its members had 
now spent thirty-one millions sterling on education since the 
foundation of the National Society, and the Archbishop hoped 
that the subscriptions to the National Society would rise instead 
of falling off, in proportion as the Church gets at the classes 
which have prospered of late, instead of being dependent, as she 
stillis to a considerable extent, on the classes which have been 
declining in prosperity. Indeed, it will be a good test of the 
life and energy of the Church if she can get at the smaller 
tradesmen who have lately been far the most prosperous of 
English classes, and induce them to contribute to religious 
education in proportion to their means. 


Of course, St. Patrick’s School, Stamford Street, is not 
under the care of the National Society. This is the school at 
which John William Green, aged 14, was educated, who stated 
to the Coroner in a Blackfriars inquest on a boy found 
drowned the other day, that he did not understand the nature 
of an oath, and then proceeded to give the following answers 
to the Coroner’s questions :—‘If you tell a lie, where will you 
goP Answer: To church—Do you know where people go 
when they die? Answer: To church.—If you tell a lie, whom 
do you offend? Answer : My master (meaning his employer).— 
Can you repeat the Lord’s Prayer? Answer: Only the first 
part of it—Who is our Father which art in heaven? Answer: 
The devil.” Probably the boy’s answers are not to be trusted 
as to the standard he had passed,—he said that he had passed 


. the fifth standard—and he may not be a fair specimen of the 


boys generally. But the National Society might do something 
for National schools by publishing this instance of ignorance 
in a boy who stated that he had passed any decent standard 
at the school we have named. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 99; to 99§xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONSERVATIVE MEETING. 


JT is obvious enough that the Conservative Party are 

passing through a crisis, through which it was abso- 
lutely certain that they must pass soon after their accept- 
ance of democracy as the basis of all political organisation 
in England; and that this crisis has not been averted, 
though it has, perhaps, been somewhat deferred, and though 
its pangs may have been alleviated, by their alliance with the 
Liberal Unionist Party for the great object of securing the 
Union with Ireland. Some of the Conservatives, no doubt, 
—Lord Randolph Churchill may serve as the type,—have 
accepted democracy fully and consciously, and are really 
intent on finding out what the majority of their constituents 
wish, and of gratifying that wish so far as they can do so 
without being untrue to the very deepest of their social or 
personal convictions. Mr. Curzon and Mr. Bartley seem 
to belong to this portion of the Conservative Party. They 
will press their Conservatism so far as the people share it ; 
but on such subjects as the exclusive control of the police by 
the County Magistrates, they are comparatively indifferent, 
though it may raise the question of county caste in its 
most decided form. Mr. Curzon represents the Southport 
Division of Lancashire, and Mr. Bartley represents North 
Islington, both of them constituencies in which it is pretty 
certain that democratic Toryism would have a much greater 
chance of popularity than the social caste-feeling of the 
old Conservatism. But this is not the feeling of Con- 
servatives like Mr. Stanley Leighton, who represents the 
Oswestry Division of Shropshire, and who has not given 
the same pledges to the democratic view of life as the 
two former Members. He represents, on the contrary, the 
survival of the old caste-feeling, the social Toryism 
which is far more of a hereditary instinct than an in- 
tellectual conviction; and in him we see that sense of 
profound alienation from all democratic principles which 
no household suffrage could manage to keep even tempo- 
rarily reticent, bursting forth in the accents of true disgust. 
It was inevitable that such feelings should be expressed so 
soon as the popular measures to which household suffrage 
in the counties was certain to give birth, came up for con- 
sideration ; and the only reproach to which the old-caste 
Conservatives of Mr. Stanley Leighton’s stamp are fairly 
open, is that they cannot control their disgust even for the 
time for which it is necessary for them to control it, if they 
really wish to save the Union. Mr. Parnell was shrewd in 
foreseeing that the moment English legislation in a demo- 
cratic sense was entered upon, some crisis must arise in 
the constitution of a party which has not yet really put off 
the old Adam of caste-feeling, though it has formally 
assumed the new Adam of democratic sympathies. And 
so itis. It is this which has rendered it absolutely neces- 
sary for Lord Salisbury to call his followers together. All 
of them, no doubt, are Unionists, and quite in earnest in 
their effort to save the Union. But all of them are not by 
any means so sensible of the danger of Home-rule as they 
are sensible of the disgust with which they see the county 
gentlemen robbed of their old position in the counties. And 
for the life of them they cannot forgive the Government 
which has tested their Unionism by asking them to pass a 
substantially democratic measure that will revolutionise 
rural life. The instinctive Conservatism, the Conservatism 
born of social caste, struggles violently against the tenden- 
cies of the new democracy to which the Tories have given 
their reluctant adhesion, and the result is the crisis which 
is now endangering the Local Government Bill. 

The Liberal Unionists know that it is absurd to bring for- 
ward such a Bill at all and not make it honestly democratic 
so far as it goes. To give the control of the police toa 
joint committee, chosen partly from the Magistrates, partly 
from the elected County Council, would be simply a 
mockery unless the Chief Constable were chosen by the 
same joint committee; and therefore it was impossible for 
Lord Hartington and his followers to have avoided voting 
against the proposal to withdraw what had been in reality 
conceded in principle by the Bill. To have voted otherwise 
would have been to abandon the democratic principle of 
the Bill,—moderately as that principle had been em- 
bodied,—altogether; and it was of the very essence 
of the Liberal Unionists’ position that they should not 
sustain in power a Conservative Government which in 
any way cheats the people of the democratic concessions 





nominally made to them. Lord Hartington h 

it his boast,—his just RE tein: the = 
two years that he and his friends have got more 
popular measures out of the present Government than 
any previous Government has been willing to concede 
Mr. Chamberlain has told us that though the present 
Government does not go far enough for him, it embodies 
his principles more nearly than any former Government of 
Mr. Gladstone’s ; and the fact that this has been so, is the 
justification of the hearty support which the Liberal 
Unionists have given to it. It would have been a serious 
mistake on the part of the Liberal Unionists, a mistake 
which would have rendered their position impossible for 
the future, if they had not insisted that all the popular 
elements in the Local Government Bill should be real so 
far as they go, however cautiously they may be guarded, 
Therefore we entirely approve the attitude of Lord 
Hartington, though it seems uncertain whether he gave 
sufficient notice to the Government of the position which 
he should be compelled to take. Indeed, it was far 
better that the Government should have been defeated on 
a minor question than that the Liberal Unionists should 
have consented to let a provision remain in the Local 
Government Bill which would have thrown just doubt on 
the sincerity of its popular concessions. Still, it was, we 
believe, inevitable that on the first occasion on which the 
Conservatives came to realise clearly that their party had 
abandoned the old caste-principles on which they have been 
nurtured so long, a crisis should occur of the kind which 
led to the Conservative meeting of Thursday. If it had 
been possible to imbue the whole party with such demo- 
cratic principles as the representatives of Lancashire 
and of London constituencies have apparently imbibed, Mr. 
Ritchie would never have embodied in his Bill the un- 
meaning compromise which Mr. John Morley’s motion 
defeated. That compromise was really a weak con- 
cession to feelings with which we do not doubt that 
Lord Salisbury himself deeply sympathises ; but it was 
both an inadequate concession which did not in the least 
soothe the jarred nerves of men like Mr. Stanley Leighton, 
and an illogical concession which irritated the minds of 
all logical democrats. It failed entirely to bring the older 
Conservatives to the cordial defence of the Government ; 
it invited the Tory Democrats to attack it; and it rendered 
it absolutely imperative for the Liberal Unionists to side 
with the latter. No wonder that it was necessary for Lord 
Salisbury to have a plain explanation with the party which 
was in this critical condition. 

We hope that the very distinct language used by the 
dissatisfied leaders, as well as by the dissatisfied followers, 
will bear fruit. If not, the Government will have to 
dissolve, and to dissolve on some side-issue on which it 
will be most disastrous that a dissolution should take 
place. The real issue before the country is Irish Home- 
rule. Yet, unless the defeat of the Government took place 
on that issue, it would hardly be possible that the country 
should vote fairly on the only really important interest at 
stake. We should almost despair of a popular verdict on 
the Home-rule Question, if the Government were defeated 
on one of the comparatively insignificant issues raised on 
the Local Government Bill. 

While Lord Hartington was, as we conceive, quite right 
in voting for Mr. John Morley’s amendment in relation to 
the appointment of the Chief Constable, we hold that he 
is equally right in supporting the Government on the 
question with relation to Sunday closing. It is hardly 
disputable that the matter of Local Option, whenever it is 
dealt with at all, should be dealt with as a whole. The 
Government proposed what we conceive to have been in 
principle a very fair solution of the licensing question, 
though we should have liked to see certain modifications 
adopted in the scheme, if it had been practicable 
to persevere with it at all. But as it has not been 
possible to persevere with it, it would be very unjust 
to touch the mere fringe of the question by em- 
powering the County Councils to settle for themselves the 
question of Sunday closing. The Government take a stand 
which it is not easy for any fair-minded man to challenge, 
when they decline to be badgered into giving the County 
Councils power to decide on one isolated branch of the 
subject, while they are not to meddle at all with any other 
branch of it. To expect them to do otherwise is absurd. 
Mr. W. H. Smith took up a very strong position when he 





declared that he would have nothing to do with such a 
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humiliation as would be implied in yielding to this demand. 
And if Mr. Bartley votes against the Government, as he 
appears to have threatened, we hope that his character as 
a ro supporter of the Government, and indeed, of the 
Union, will suffer more than his character as an advocate 
of temperance will gain by his desertion. It is very right 
that an advocate of Sunday closing should vote for Sunday 
closing When the question of Sunday closing alone arises. 
But when the question is whether or not you should foist 
aright to decree Sunday closing into a Bill which does not 
touch the liquor question otherwise at all, only a fanatic 
who cares more fora temperance victory than he cares for 
the United Kingdom, will insist on disfiguring a measure 
that has no concern with the liquor traffic, by defeating 
the Government in the cause of the teetotalers. 


THE DEFEAT IN SCOTLAND. 
T would be absurd to say that the crushing defeat in 
the Ayr Burghs proves that Mr. Gladstone will get 
a majority for Irish Home-rule at the next General Elec- 
tion. That may be, or may not be. The by-elections may 
prove very bad auguries for the General Election, and 
Doncaster, which turned round in one direction, may weigh 
a great deal more politically than all the seven con- 
stituencies which have turned round in the other direction. 
But so far as we have any right to judge from by-elections 
at all, no candid man can deny that the Ayr Burghs elec- 
tion is a very heavy blow to Unionist hopes, and that it 
suggests the probability that Mr. Gladstone will carry 
the constituencies with him at the next General Elec- 
tion. Far from being a reason why Unionists should 
despond, that is the best reason in the world why they should 
work heart and soul for a different verdict. If they despond, 
they will be beaten to a certainty. But despondency is 
not produced by looking the auguries straight in the face ; 
rather is it produced by trying to explain away evidences 
which either point to tne probability of defeat, or have no 
meaning at all. The very first condition of all successful 
battle is to realise clearly the force with which you have to 
contend. And even to overrate it, if you do not overrate it 
in the spirit of apathy, but in the spirit of determined 
resistance, is better than to underrate it. Our own belief 
is that the battle may be won, and won gloriously ; but it 
will certainly not be won without an enthusiasm of pur- 
pose which, far from being daunted by the prospect of 
fighting against odds, would be stimulated by that pros- 
pect. The Unionists have been far too much disposed to 
count on putting off the battle till Mr. Gladstone is no 
longer able to lead the Home-rulers. We do not know 
that that will be possible; we do know that if that is the 
spirit in which the battle is to be fought, we shall very 
probably be beaten, even if the great contest can be post- 
poned till after Mr. Gladstone’s retirement. An army 
whose main hope rests upon the chance of the withdrawal 
of the opposing General from his post, is beaten before it 
begins to fight. 

We make no apology, then, for reating the transfer of 
some six hundred votes in the Ayr group of burghs from 
the Unionist to the Home-rule candidate since the election 
of 1886, as making it quite a reasonable thing to regard 
Mr. Gladstone’s victory at the next General Election as a 
political probability, to say the least. If the Unionists 
“quit them like men,” they may make that impossible 
which is now probable ; but they must have very potent 
arguments behind them to make them quit themselves like 
men, in the face of discouragements so serious. And that 
is just what we propose to give them. 

And the first motive which we suggest for the kind of 
effort which can alone secure victory is this, that a crushing 
defeat of Home-rule at the next General Election will mean 
earlier and infinitely better security for the Union than 
the ultimate victory which, even if we are beaten at the 
next General Election, we should doubtless in the end 
obtain. We have always held that Lord Randolph 
Churchill said far the most sagacious thing which his rash 
lips have ever uttered, when he declared that even if Mr. 
Gladstone returns to power with a great majority at his 
back, the intrinsic difficulties which defeated his policy in 
1886 will defeat it again. Of that we have no doubt, and 
nothing can more clearly betray Mr. Gladstone’s own sense 
of weakness than his refusal to indicate the mode in 
which he intends to solve the problem which crushed him 


before,—namely, how to keep full power in the Parliament | 


at Westminster to revise the proceedings of the proposed 

Irish Legislature and Administration, without either mock- 

ing all the hopes of the Irish Nationalists on the one hand, 

or, on the other, making the English people responsible for 

acts of injustice towards the loyal Irish minority which 

they would never endure. But profoundly convinced as we 

are that Mr. Gladstone, even with a great majority at his 

back, cannot offer any tolerable solution of this problem to 
the people of Great Britain, and will be wrecked on the 
same reef which wrecked him before,—however carefully he 
steers,—it still appears to us to be a matter of the very first 

moment that the hopes of the Home-rulers should not be 
flattered by a great preliminary success. This is a case iu 

which the continuity of the popular policy is almost as im- 
portant for the purpose of securing its success as its right- 
ness. Even the hope of a majority which prevailed in 1886 
has done more to unsettle the Union and undermine the 
British Constitution generally, than all the strategy 
of the Parnellites. If that hope of a majority were 
even once realised in the House of Commons, Home-rule 
would take three times as much killing as it would need if 
the democracy puts its foot down firmly at once on these 
disintegrating schemes. The life of the Home-rule move- 
ment is not Nationalism, but the belief of the Irish tenants 
that an Irish Legislature would give them better terms for 
their freeholds than the Imperial Parliament ever will. And 
every plausible prospect that there is really to be an Irish 
Legislature will increase indefinitely the elasticity of that 
irrepressible hope. If Home-rule be defeated at the next 
General Election, the Irish tenants will be only too glad 
to accept cheerfully the offers of peasant-proprietorship 
which the Parliament at Westminster will make. But 
once give them reason to believe that a Legislature is to 
be called into existence which would outbid the Imperial 
Government in courting their favour, and the tenants 
will hang back, calculating on making all the better 
bargain for the delay. And so not only will the prospect 
of pacification be deferred, but the prospect of any- 
thing like a just settlement will be greatly diminished. 
The Irish farmers are quite shrewd enough to accept the 
best terms they can get so soon as they see no earty 
prospect of getting better. Thus the delay which would 
be caused in the settlement of the Irish agrarian ques- 
tion by a Home-rule victory would be most disastrous. 
It would be a delay probably not of months, but of years. 
It would involve the demoralisation of many and the ruin 
of not a few who need not have been either demoralised or 
ruined, if the people of Great Britain could but know their 
own minds in time. We have no doubt at all that if Mr 

Gladstone tried again the difficult task that he tried in 
1886, he would fail even worse than he failed in 1886, for 
the proposal he then made was certainly far wiser and 
more practicable than any proposal consistent with the 
retention of the Irish Members in Parliament. But no 
greater disaster could happen to Ireland than the revival 
of the hopes which the General Election of 1886 did s, 
much to blight. 

But it is said by some frigid Unionists, that the new 
democracy could hardly have a better education than im 
attempting that which is really impracticable,—to give 
Ireland Home-rule, and yet keep the full responsibility in 
the Parliament at Westminster for all that is done. By 
that means, it is said, the people would discover for 
themselves the limits of popular power. But no re- 
mark could be more cynical,—at least, while it is possible, 
as it is still possible, to convince the people that they 
are about, under Mr. Gladstone’s inspiration, to dash 
themselves against a stone wall. Perhaps half the great 
political disasters of the world have consisted in such 
vain attempts at political impossibilities,—like the att mpt 
of the French Revolution to establish the rights of man by 
putting to death the enemies of the rights of man,—as tf 
their chief enemy were not in the hearts of the very men 
who most loudly proclaimed them,—or the attempt of the 
Southern States of America to rehabilitate slavery i 
favour of an independent aristocratic caste of Southern 
planters. This is the sort of enterprise for which blood 
flows freely. This Irish enterprise, with all the various 











meddlers in it, both abroad and at home, would be just 
such a one too, if it ever got itself really tried,—which im 
all probability it never will. But even to push it as far 
as the threshold of a trial, would be, in our opinion, one of 
the most fatal of political experiments for the United 
Kingdom. It would fill the Parnellites with a hope, and 
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the Irish loyalists with a dread, which would leave both 
restless for another decade at least. It would set the 
Scotch Radicals crying out for a Parliament in Edinburgh, 
and the Welsh for a Parliament God knows where, and the 
Highlanders perhaps for a separate Parliament of their 
own. It would set the Constitution-makers on the drafting 
of State and Federal Constitutions, put it into the heads 
of ambitious Scotch Members to make themselves Scotch 
Parnells, and would perhaps even bewilder the Welsh 
with the dream of a policy of their own, and of putting 
Mr. Dillwyn at the head of a band of some twenty- 
seven Welshmen pledged to drive it through the House 
at any cost to Imperial legislation. In our belief, the 
mere return of a decisive majority for Irish Home- 
rule, though it would not bring Irish Home-rule any 
nearer, would make politics for years to come a perfect 
labyrinth of tortuous intrigues, and endanger most 
seriously the strength, the significance, the common-sense 
of British policy and influence in the world at large. It is 
possible enough,—at present we fear that it is even probable, 





_ —that Home-rule may win at the next General Election. 


But long before Mr. Gladstone can embody the fatal 
experiment which he proposes, in any legislative Act, he 
will have given an impulse to the anarchical tendencies in 


~ Ireland, and to the jealousies between Great Britain and 


Treland, and to the petty cellular discontents of the various 
British provinces, and to the centrifugal projects of local 
British politicians, which will, for a time at least, eclipse 
the greatness of the United Kingdom, and make our Legisla- 
ture seem to the rest of Europe the least sane Legislature 
in the world. 





THE NEW EMPEROR. 


HAT the accession of William ITI. to the throne of 
Germany will, if he lives, modify the policy of that 
country and the situation of Europe, is, we think, past 
question. The new Emperor is too individual a person, his 
power is too great, and his chance of a long life—a chance 
which materially increases the temptation to obey him—is 
too considerable for that calculation to prove erroneous. 
Even if Prince Bismarck continues to rule, he will be eighty 
in five years, and the probabilities are that his relation to 
the Emperor will gravely modify the independence of his 
decisions. Ina true Monarchy like the Hohenzollern, the 
weight of the Monarch’s opinion is always great, even with 
his highest counsellors; and when, as in this case, the 
opinion is that of a strong-willed man with definite 
ideas, who is, in the main, in agreement with his Minister, 
and speaks as a friend, and not as an unfavourable critic, 
it is sure to tell, even on one so full of self-confidence as 
the Chancellor. He is the King’s first servant, after all. 
That the new Emperor is a strong man cannot reasonably 
be doubted, and is certainly not doubted by Germans who 
dislike him ; and though he is young, youth seems scarcely 
to diminish the authority of one who wears the crown. 
Without mentioning men whose genius makes their careers 
exceptional, the new Emperor is eight years older than 
Charles V. when he presided at Worms, already master of 
his Empire, a year older than the great Frederick when 
he invaded Silesia, two years older than our own George 
III. when he defied the Whig coalition, and six years older 
than the present Emperor of Austria when he abolished 
the Constitution and gathered all reins into his own hand. 
His youth is nothing to loyalists, and a cause of fear to 
his opponents, because he may reign so long. His will 
will be felt, we shall see, even while Prince Bismarck 
lives, and will, we imagine, incline his Government in 
the direction both of militarism and absolutism. It is, 
no doubt, in a country like Germany, and especially in a 
State like Prussia, a matter of course for the Sovereign to 
praise the Army as his firmest support—even the Emperor 
Frederick did that—but the address to the Army issued 
on June 15th was written by the Emperor himself, had 
probably never been seen by the Chancellor, who, as_re- 
vards the government of the Army, has no responsibility, 
and breathes throughout not only an ardent spirit of 
soldiership—seen among other things in the use of the word 
Kriegs-Herr as the highest of honorific titles—but also the 
special spirit of the Prussian officer, the spirit which exults 
not in war or conquest, but in “the Army” by and for itself. 
“T vow,” writes the Emperor, “ever to bear in mind 
that the eyes of my forefathers are looking down upon me 
from the other world, and that to them I must one day 
render account of the Army’s fame and honour,”—which is 








certainly a soldier’s view both of I hot Genii 
inly a soldier’s view both of heaven and of the ac 

he may have to render there. One would =a 
Frederick the Great’s marginal note on that, written in the 
other world. The interests of the Army, the reputation i 
the Army, the views of the Army, will weigh heavil 
during part at least of this reign, and the military part 
will have at least the place in the State which it occu ie 
during the reign of William I. It follows that there wil] 
be little liberality in internal government, that criticism 
will be regarded with small tolerance—three corre 
spondents have already been expelled—and that the 
administrative machine, instead of being relaxed, will be 
even more strongly welded than before. The Throne wil] 
be the pivot of power, and the Emperor’s signature, for 
practical purposes, the final decree. The proclamation 
to the people is full of piety, said by all observers 
of the Emperor’s private life to be perfectly genuine, but 
piety of the Lord Eldon and Frederick William kind, piety 
real enough, but consistent with an intense feeling that al] 
mobs, Parliamentary or other, are a little impious. This jg 
a monarch at once military and absolutist who will resist go 
far as he can the spread of modern ideas. That is not wel] 
for Germany, where the yoke of the State is already 
pressed down too tightly; or for Europe, where the 
tendency towards militarism, and a form of government 
which is too personal to allow of freedom, already threatens 
the slow progress of mankind. ? 

On the other hand, we see as yet little evidence of rash. 
ness, or anything approaching to insolence, or any desire 
for immediate ill-considered war. It may be there, for 
ambition infects Kings like meaner men, and their social 
advance—their standing, so to speak—depends on the 
world’s recognition of their strength; and every young 
monarch not of the pleasure-loving type longs for the oppor. 
tunity of self-assertion. But in the proclamation there is 
something besides militarism, and that is a sense of responsi- 
bility. This young Emperor keenly feels himself to be 
Commander-in-Chief, and therefore personally responsible 
for the reputation of his Army; head of the State, and 
therefore personally responsible for the welfare, the future, 
and even the piety of his people. He is one with them, 
he says, and he feels it; and though that will not make 
him a liberal King—unity being quite possible where 
one of two is compulsorily merged in the other—it 
will make him sensible of the tremendous risks now in- 
volved in war, of the close relation between the soldiery and 
the nation, of the destruction of happiness among his own 
people which defeat might involve. There is no peaceful- 
ness, but there is no levity in the proclamations ; it was the 
charge of levity in regard to war which the Emperor, as 
Crown Prince, so indignantly repudiated ; and it is levity 
in his view of war which is most dangerous in a Sovereign. 
If he enters on it with a heavy heart, and with a full sense 
of what it means, he will not enter on it without grave 
reason,—above all, he will not provoke it. There is nota 
provocative word in these proclamations, not so much, 
strangely enough, as there was in the address of the 
Emperor Frederick, who was devoted to peace, but 
who, perhaps on that account, inserted a reference to 
Alsace-Lorraine which was implicitly a defiance to France. 
The new Emperor avoids any one of a hundred references 
to foreign politics which might have given alarm, and 
might, for all he says, be head of a State lying outside all 
the boiling turmoil, the suspicion, and the preparation of 
modern international life. Of course, the conditions are 
not altered by his silence. The armies of Russia are 
still massed along her Western frontier. Austria is 
still seething with an anxiety which does not wholly 
displease half her people. France is still ill at ease, 
the election in the Charente showing a more than 
twofold majority for parties hostile to the Republic; 
but, at least, the new Emperor waves no torch in 
the midst of the magazines. So far as yet appears 
—and, of course, the time is very short, and the 
Emperor hardly seated—there may be peace in Europe for 
all that he will do to break it. This seems to be the im- 
pression in all capitals except Paris, and even there M. 
Jules Simon possibly expresses the real fear of the 
governing classes, which, he intimates, is not so much a 
fear of war as of alliances that would leave France 
isolated and fretting with powerless rage. There may be 
war, as we believe there will be war ; but it does not appear 
as yet that the accession of the young Emperor will accele- 
rate it, though his father’s death has doubtless removed one 
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parrier. An interregnum has ended, and all action taken 
by diplomatists must be more decisive and more honest ; 
put that may lead to other consequences than immediate war. 
There has always been an alternative to the great struggle, 
q resolution on the part of the Imperial Powers to settle 
Eastern Europe their own way, and in strict combination. 
Force adequate to oppose them scarcely exists ; and though 
their interests are divergent, there is, if they unite, plenty 
of spoil for all. Peace under certain circumstances might 
have many of the terrors of war. All that, however, is 
for the future; the only present certainty is that the acces- 
sion of the young Emperor has not increased the present 
danger of war, unless, indeed, Prince Bismarck desires one, 
and he denies the charge as strongly as man may. That is 
not conclusive, for statesmen always deny any wish for 
war, they seeking, they say, their ends, and not battle ; but 
in any estimate of the situation the denial must be taken 
into account, and it is as yet in accordance with all that is 
visible to the eye. 





LORD SALISBURY’S LITTLE BILLS. 


E do not quite understand where the force is which 
W has induced Lord Salisbury to bring forward his 
little Bills for the Reform of the House of Lords. He is 
not eager for it himself, as he admits, and we cannot see 
that anybody else is or will be. The old Conservatives of all 
grades in society wish to leave the House alone, as far as 
its constitution is concerned, though they are willing that 
it should improve its internal management by new Standing 
Orders, and eager to see it invested with those powers of 
expulsion and suspension which, to our amazement, Lord 
Salisbury affirms that it does not now possess. The 
majority of Radicals wish that the House should be swept 
away, and either not replaced, or replaced by an elected 
body; and the great body of moderate men wish to retain 
the House as an ornamental part of the Constitution, but 
reduce greatly its nominal size, and make it more repre- 
sentative of all forces within the Kingdom. These latter, 
however, are not very eager, as they doubt whether a strong 
House would not come into collision with the House of 
Commons, and whether, if it did come, it could continue to 
retain any kind of independence. A House of notabilities, 
hereditary and other, would probably adhere to its 
opinions, and let the constituencies take any steps in con- 
sequence that they pleased, which would result in crashes. 
We do not know, however, that anybody wanted to see a 
few more worn-out soldiers, Colonial Governors, and 
administrators added to the House, and that is nearly all 


the change the Premier proposes in his Bill to make. For | 


ten years to come the Crown may every year invest three 
Generals, or Admirals, or Civil Servants who haye been 
Privy Councillors, or Ambassadors, or Colonial Governors, 
or Indian Lieutenant-Governors, with life-peerages until 
the number amounts to thirty, after which it can only 
fill up death-vacancies. For the same period, the Crown 
may choose two persons every year to whom it can 
give written characters, and make them Life-Peers 
until the total number amounts to twenty, when, 
again, such appointments must he restricted to death- 
vacancies. What is the good of a dribbling little innova- 
tion of that kind? The principle of hereditary right, 
which is, at all events, historical and sanctioned by ages of 
durability, is given up for the principle of nomination, in 
order that the Crown may, if it is very diligent and very 
lucky, discover, after ten years’ search, twenty men who 
would be of use either to its deliberations or its work, 
but who would refuse hereditary peerages. That is the 
sum and substance of the reform, for the other thirty 
Lite-Peers will be of no use at all. The Upper House does 
not want any more experienced old fogies. It is as well sup- 
plied with information about the Law, and the Services, and 
the Departments, and the Colonies and India, as it needs 
to be; and outside the twenty unrestricted nominations, 
it can obtain nothing else. Lord Salisbury says the House 
18 not sufficiently manned when questions of “ finance, mer- 
cantile matters, engineering, and the like,” come up;- but 
why, then, does he preclude himself, as regards three-fifths 
of all appointments, from selecting engineers, merchants, 
or financiers ? Is it himself whom he is distrusting, or 
his successors, or the newspapers, or the Crown? If the 
distrust is well founded, which we do not believe in the 
least, why does he not manifest it as regards hereditary 
Peers. With the consent of the Queen, a Premier can 


make any number of Peers whose descendants are to 
govern us to all time; but when the possession of the 
dignity is limited to a life, when wealth does not enter 
into the question, and when the Premier must select 
men for character or capacity alone, then Lord Salis- 
bury puts on himself and his successors a quantity 
of restrictions one effect of which will be that the 
Crown can never take a promising young man of 
moderate means, and tell him to train himself for the 
business of the Upper House as his life’s work. Such a 
man is barred by the restricting clauses, and could not 
receive an unrestricted nomination, because no one could 
draw up on behalf of a man without experience or “record” 
the “testimonial” which it is provided in the Bill shall be 
sent to the House of Lords. The very use of the new 
prerogative is, one would have thought, to enable the 
virtual Head of the State to seat men in the Lords 
whom he knows ought to be there, though he could 
not give written reasons for so thinking. We can under- 
stand reasons for restricting Judgeships to men who 
have succeeded at the Bar, or Bishoprics to clergymen of 
eminence, because in those cases special knowledge is in- 
dispensable ; but the faculty of legislating is not dependent 
upon special knowledge any more than it is upon birth. 
The Bill would actually have barred the Government from 
selecting William Pitt or Sir Robert Peel or Mr. Goschen 
when they began their careers, and have barred them from 
making the nominations inany one yearat any period of their 
lives. If we are to have such a petty instalment of reform, 
let us dispense at least with these restraints, so unworthy of 
the Crown, and so give the country the off-chance that a 
strong Premier may, through his life-peerages, introduce 
aman of genius into public life. The fifty average men, 
thirty of them worn out, will do no good; but we admit 
some one man, unknown to public life, if chosen while he has 
strength to act, may prove of incomparable benefit to the 
State. We might in that way get a great Foreign Secretary, 
or a law giver, as distinguished from a lawyer, or even 
a great administrator; but amidst all the suggested 
restrictions, we shall get nothing except an addition to 
the attendance in the House, and it will be eight years 
before that amounts to a House of Commons quorum ! 
That is not reform of the House of Lords. It will not 
increase either its dignity or its representative character, 
or its willingness to keep itself in harmony with a democratic 
Lower House. It will not even increase its distinctiveness, 





if that is what is wanted, as the Duke of Argyll pleads, 
|for the Life-Peers will be lost in the multitude of 
| hereditary Lords. 
We are not just now discussing the total number of Life- 
| Peers, especially as that could be increased on occasion; 
but fifty is far too few, especially as the water is to be 
filtered in such very little drops. If nomination is to be 
| the principle ultimately adopted, the nominees should be at 
| least half the working House,—that is, should be about a 
| hundred and fifty. Lord Salisbury’s objection to an 
| unlimited number—the danger of the House being swamped 
to carry some particular Bill—does not apply to a large but 
limited number, for if the number is fixed, the House 
cannot be swamped. We doubt, however, if the objection 
is anything but a Parliamentary argument. Lord Salis- 
bury knows better than we do that no attempt will be 
made to swamp the Upper House unless the country has 
risen to a fever-heat of opinion ; and that if it has so risen, 
the fancied difficulty of creating Peers in huge numbers 
will not stand inthe way. Peers would be found whose first 
act after the great Bill had passed would be to pass an Act 
annulling their own patents. A statute can do anything. 
Even the proposal for the exclusion of “ black sheep ” 
strikes us as lacking in directness and simplicity. Why 
should the House burden itself with the formality of an 
Address to the Crown, which has nothing to do with the 
matter, and which must act on the advice of a Cabinet that 
has no competence for semi-judicial inquiries. All that is : 
wanted is that the House of Lords be made competent to 
suspend its own Members, just as the House of Commons is. 
That granted, if a Peer forges a will, as was once publicly said 
to have happened, or in any other way proves himself unfit 
for his position, the House will suspend him, either for a 
period or until further instructions, and the scandal will . 
disappear. The offending Peer can right himself either by 
demanding inquiry before a Committee, or by an appeal. 
in some form to the Courts, and no substantial injustice 





will be done. The Peers are not in the least likely to 
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be harsh to members of their own order, and are even 
more competent than the Commons to understand the 
force of evidence. We entirely agree with Lord Salisbury 
that popular opinion absurdly exaggerates the number of 
black sheep taking part in the business of the House ; but 
still, they appear in the House, and sitting of right and not 
by election, cause a wholly unnecessary amount of scandal. 
If Loamshire elects a blackleg or an adulterer, the dis- 
credit in part rests with Loamshire; but the discredit of 
the Peer who orders a horse to be pulled, or runs away with 
his neighbour’s wife, is reflected on the entire House. We 
make it difficult to remove a Judge, because we intend 
Judges to be irresponsible; but there is no reason for 
according such a privilege to Peers. 





THE FORTHCOMING DEBATE. 


F all the causes which, but that politicians and pub- 
licists do not really control history, would make 
reasonable men despair of a wise solution to the Irish 
Question, the blind fury which it so excites is the most 
depressing. Men seem, as regards some incidents of that 
question, absolutely unable to reason, and can only curse. 
They do not act as they talk, it is true, for if they did, there 
would be insurrection on one side and slaughter on the 
other within a week ; but they use words so as to make 
government by discussion nearly impossible. Take, for 
example, the comments on the appeal which Mr. Dillon 
has just lost. The result is no sooner telegraphed, than one 
journal favourable to the Union says it is glad Mr. Dillon 
is sentenced ; another praises the courage of the appellate 
Judge; and a third, the strongest of all, intimates that Mr. 
Dillon’s political record and personal character entitle him 
to no sympathy. Where is the wisdom, not to say the 
justice, of utterances like those? It is no matter for glad- 
ness, but for deep sorrow, that men to whom Ireland looks 
for leadership in a political struggle and a social revolution 
should be so carried away by passion, or, if you will, by a mis- 
taken sense of duty, as to defy laws passed by an Assembly 
in which they had their full share of votes. It is no matter 
of credit to the Judge that he carried out the law, though it 
would have been of discredit if he had failed to do so; and 
as to Mr. Dillon’s personal character, what had it to do with 
the justice of his sentence ? Suppose he had been, say, 
Colonel Gordon, and under some erratic notion of duty had 
adjured all men on the coast to smuggle lace,—could 
Magistrates have done other than condemn him? On the 
other hand, those who detest the Union burst at the news 
into a fury that seems hardly sane, declare the Government 
diabolic, the Magistracy corrupt, and Mr. Dillon a man 
whose character should place him above the law. Where 
is the wisdom, not to say the justice, of such out- 
pourings as those? Cana just Government abstain from 
prosecutions ordered by law because those who break 
them are leading politicians; or can just Magistrates 
acquit because, if they do, they will be popular; or ought 
good men, in virtue of their goodness, to be above the law 
of the land? Our own estimate of Mr. Dillon is, we con- 
fess, nearer that of his friends than of his foes. He is 
unscrupulous in statement, and blind to the moral wrong 
which, as the Head of his own Church tells him, is in- 
volved in the methods of the League; but he is, in his 
devotion to Ireland, fanatically sincere, he is quite disin- 
terested, and he is the nearest approach to a fascinating 
personality that his party has brought forward to the 
light. But his sincerity and his character and his hold 
over the affections of his countrymen are all the more 
reasons why just tribunals should apply the law in his 
case as in any other. If the law has been strained, that is 
a different matter; but that is surely a subject for grave 
reasoning among experts, not for outbursts of fury among 
politicians and publicists who, by the very passion they 
avow and exult in, are disqualified from sitting as a 
Court of Revision. Suppose the case brought up in 
Parliament, discussed with that heat, and decided on 
either side by a purely party vote? Would that result, in 
either case, be a credit or a discredit to civilisation? To 
us it seems that it would be a retrogression of centuries, 
to the bad times when Bills of Attainder were possible, 
and it was thought a good argument to say that his Sacred 
Majesty or “the people of this country ” held the acccused 
to be innocent or guilty. The very first note of our 
modern progress is that offences against the law, whether 
committed by popular favourites or by public enemies, are 





ee) 
tried by Courts and not by partisans, that Mr. Gladstone 
and the last dynamitard are equally subject to and equally 
protected by the tribunals alone. Suppose Mr. Gladstone 
or Lord Salisbury struck a policeman. Are they to be tried 
by the House of Commons, or a jury of editors, or a Mags 
meeting, instead of the nearest Magistrate ? 

The source of all this fury, among voters at least, if not 
among Members, is the prevalence of a pure illusion, 
England having for many years been untroubled by overt 
treason, opinion has become wonderfully mild’ about 
political offences, and it begins to be held that such offences 
should not be punished at all. From that opinion the 
corollary is deduced that Irishmen who are guilty of political 
offences should not be punished at all. We cannot agree in 
the postulate, holding that an attack on society may be one 
of the highest of those offences which society has the right 
to prohibit, and even on occasion,—e.g., an insurrection in 
defence of slavery—one of the highest offences against the 
moral law ; but we need not discuss that now. Our point 
is, that even granting the postulate, the corollary cannot be 
drawn, for no political offence is being punished in Ireland, 
Mr. Dillon or any inferior colleague may make the strongest 
speech against Union or in favour of Home-rule which it 
isin his heart to utter, and no one will dream of a prosecu- 
tion which, even if instituted, must fail. We greatly doubt if 
even a speech on behalf of independence is illegal, provided it 
is independence under the Queen, the charge of treason, the 
only one that could be brought, being one of treason to the 
Sovereign, not the nation. It is not for their speeches on 
politics, but for their speeches on the agrarian revolt and 
the methods of making that successful, that the Irish 
leaders are condemned,—a question as far apart from 
politics as any other question of property or tenure. If 
Parliament has no moral right to make laws affecting tenure, 
it has no moral rights at all; and if it has a moral right, 
then it has also a right to punish those who resist those laws, 
and those who incite to such resistance. We cannot even 
conceive an answer to that proposition, even if in such in- 
citement there were no incitement to use immoral means,— 
means, that is, condemned by the instinctive conscience,— 
as the majority of the people, and the Pope, and we ourselves 
would affirm. And recollect, in so stating the case, we at 
least are influenced by no English or landlord prejudice. 
As to all but their evil methods, we are on the side of the 
Irish farmers. Not only have we for twenty years argued 
against the English tenure in Ireland, but we are 
urging even now at every opportunity that it should be 
revolutionised in accordance with the Irish wish, and, 
in part, at the cost of the British people. But our 
wish to see the peasantry own the soil cannot blind us, 
and ought not to blind any decent man, to the plain fact 
that the “ Plan of Campaign” involves robbery, and that 
to incite to resistance of the law intended to foil the 
“Plan” is a moral as well as a statutory offence, which 
Magistrates, when it is proved before them, are bound 
to punish. That the penalty falls upon prominent men, or 
able men, or good men, is only one proof among a thousand 
how often such men are in revolutionary times carried 
away till they cannot, or, at all events, do not, distinguish 
between crimes and political acts, between those offences 
which, when politicians overlook, they are only lenient— 
often, it may be, wisely lenient—and those offences which, 
when they overlook, they debase their own inner sense of 
right. To condemn such a law and its execution, as it is 
said the Liberal Party, asa whole, intend to do, by a direct 
motion in Parliament, is simply to condemn law altogether, 
and moral law, too, whenever it happens to be directly 
opposed to the passion of the hour. 





THE HUTT TRIAL. 


E are glad to find that the jury in the Haileybury 

case, after a long and most patient investiga- 

tion of all the circumstances, have pronounced a verdict 
in favour of the innocence of young Mr. Hutt. No 
one, we think, who has read the testimony of the 
witnesses in detail, will be inclined to doubt the pro- 
priety of the decision. Very strong circumstantial evi- 
dence may have been producible which seemed to point to 
the boy’s guilt; but, at the same time, this evidence, when 
submitted to the test of a judicial inquiry, did not prove 
such as to justify a belief in his criminality. This being 
so, we are bound to acquiesce in the finding of the jury, and 
to declare that the character of the accused must no longer 
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be considered to rest under any stigma whatsoever. But 
while thus finding the verdict satisfactory in clearing 
Mr. Hutt, we consider it equally a subject for con- 
tulation in that it does nothing to weaken the 
discipline of the Public Schools. The fear, pretty widely 
entertained, that the result of the trial might be to 
deal a serious blow to the power of Head-Masters in 
regard to the conduct of their schools, has been proved to be 
baseless ; for the decision does nothing to weaken that 
authority, or to surround it with obligations such as might 
make its proper exercise impossible. Head-Masters are 
called upon to deal with moral problems more perplexing 
and difficult than even those, which attend the work of 
legislator or the administration of justice. A school is 
suddenly invaded with a moral epidemic—such as theft— 
which will spread as rapidly and as surely as scarlet-fever 
or diphtheria, if something is not done to stamp it out. 
Undoubtedly the only successful plan is to get rid of any 
boy of vicious habits who may be acting as a centre of 
moral infection. The Head-Master, then, must do his best 
to find out who the boy is, and, if possible, to remove 
him. By the nature of the case, however, this removal 
camnot be carried out with the formalities by which 
the law attempts to obtain certainty in judicial decisions. 
All the Head-Master can do is to make as complete an 
investigation as he can, and risk the possibility of mis- 
take. Of course, if he does make a mistake, and acts on 
what turns out to be insufficient grounds —though he bond 
fide believed them to be sufficient—his decision must be 
reviewed and rescinded by proper judicial authority ; for 
no private person, however good his intentions, or however 
great the necessity of maintaining the authority he wields, 
can be placed above such ultimate supervision. If, however, 
it can be proved that he acted on reasonable grounds and 
in good faith, no tribunal, even if it disagrees with his 
decision, will in any way reflect upon his conduct. 
The facts of the case, as elicited by the trial, were briefly 
these. Mr. Hutt, the plaintiff in the action, had placed 
his son, Henry Hutt, at Haileybury. During the time of 
the son’s residence at the school, a great number of cases 
of theft took place in the studies. In order to detect the 
criminal, marked money was placed in two of the studies 
by the school-marshal. This money soon after disappeared. 
Suspicion falling on Hutt, his desk was searched, and in 
the ordinary so-called secret-drawer was found some change, 
and amongst it one of the marked coins. On Hutt being 
charged with the offence by the house-master, Mr. Fenning, 
and by the Head-Master, Mr. Robertson, he absolutely 
denied all knowledge of how the money had got into his 
desk, declared that he had not committed the theft, and 
resolutely refused to confess, though pressed to do so 
by the Head-Master, the house-master, and by his own 
elder brother, who for the time had been convinced of 
his guilt, owing to the house-master’s assertion that 
the evidence was “ overwhelming.’ After Hutt had 
been kept locked up in the “ sick-house,” under a 
kind of solitary confinement, from Saturday till Tuesday, 
he was expelled from the school. These being the facts, 
the boy’s father brought an action against the Governors 
of the school to recover damages for an alleged breach of 
contract to retain his son at Haileybury College, while 
young Hutt himself joined in the action by seeking 
damages for assault, false imprisonment, libel, and slander. 
The hearing of the case lasted five days, and concluded 
with an extremely able and thorough charge to the jury by 
Mr. Justice Field, in which the questions of fact—eleven 
in all—left to the jury were discriminated with the greatest 
nicety. The most important of these, with the answers 
yiven to them by the jury, we append :—‘* (2.) Did Mr. 
Robertson come to the conclusion upon reasonable grounds 
that Hutt had committed the theft, and honestly believe 
that he had? Answer: Yes, he did. (3.) And did such 
reasonable grounds exist in fact? Answer: No. (4.) 
Did Henry Hutt, in fact, steal the moncy out of the cash- 
box of study No. 17? Answer: No. (5.) Had Robert- 
son and Fenning reasonable grounds for suspecting Henry 
Hutt? Answer: Yes; after March 12th, 1887, and the 
discovery of the money in Hutt’s box.” Practically, the 
moral result of the trial is, then, to clear the boy Hutt 
trom the stain on his character, and at the same time 
to relieve the Head-Master and his subordinate from the 
charge of having acted wrongly or in bad faith. The 
exact legal effect of the findings—whether tney amount 
toa verdict for the plaintiff or the defendant—remains, 


however, in dispute, and will have to be re-argued 

before the learned Judge. Though the finding of the jury 

may thus be considered satisfactory on the whole, we 

cannot help expressing our feeling that the masters 

did not by any means act wisely. Such an investigation 

as they attempted to make, by means of espionage, marked 

money, and the seizing and ransacking of a boy’s desk, is not 

an operation to be lightly entered into. It may be neces- 

sary, but if adopted should be carried out with far greater 
caution and circumspection than was practised at Hailey- 
bury. Indeed, it is clear from the evidence of the house- 
master, Mr. Fenning, that owing to some mismanagement in 
the plans, the seizure of the desk took place prematurely. 
Mr. Fenning said in the witness-box :—‘ Some time after 
this, Campbell [the school-marshal who was acting as detec- 
tive] came and told me that one of the marked coins placed 
in study No. 17 had been found in Hutt’s desk in his 
dormitory. I first went and consulted one of the senior 
masters as to taking the responsibility in the Head-Master’s 
absence. I then went with Campbell to Hutt’s cubicle, 
and was shown what Campbell had found. I consulted 
with him if it would be possible to replace everything as 
it had been, and then watch and see if Hutt would go to 
his desk. I came to the conclusion that there would not 
be time, as the boys would soon be out and would see us. J 
gave Campbell the desk to take to my room, and told him 
then to go and fetch Hutt.” Evidently it would have been 
much more satisfactory to have waited to see what was 
Hutt’s action in regard to the money in his desk, as such 
action might have thrown a very strong light on the 
question of his guilt or innocence, In yet another point 
the conduct of the masters is to be blamed. They evidently 
endeavoured to some extent to force or persuade Hutt to con- 
fess. Though they did this, no doubt, with the best inten- 
tions, their behaviour in the matter was neither politic nor 
quite fair. Their visits to the boy in his solitary confine- 
ment, and their appeals to him to confess, partook too much 
of the nature of the methods of a French Judge to be quite 
palatable to the English sense of justice. They did not, 
too, seem very much inclined to help and encourage the 
boy to make what defence he could, but rather assumed 
his guilt from the beginning. No doubt the evidence was 
apparently very strong, but that should not have prevented 
them from maintaining a more judicial attitude in their 
investigations. 

We cannot leave our consideration of the trial without 
noticing one or two points of interest in Mr. Justice Field’s 
judgment. His general statement as to a Head-Master’s 
powers seems to us as good common-sense as it no doubt is 
good law. There is no such absolute discretion in masters of 
schools as that originally claimed by the Governors, declared 
the Judge :—“ Such a power would be far too great and 
dangerous--viz., that any boy at school should be hable 
to be branded for life by expulsion simply because a master 
on his sole authority and discretion—however distinguished 
he may be—had come to the conclusion that such a course 
was necessary for the well-being of his school. Such an 
absolute discretion could never be permitted. All large 
bodies must, of course, be governed in the public in- 
terest, and in some cases such absolute discretion is 
necessary, but not in such a case as this.” The 
summing-up contained also an interesting passage in 
regard to the manner in which the patria potestas is re- 
garded by the law of England. Though the common law 
gives no powers so extensive as those conferred by the 
Roman law, which included life and death, it recognises a 
very considerable amount of parental authority. It is thus 
that Mr. Justice Field states the position of the English 
father. He may use whatever means he considers neces- 





sary for a child’s correction, but he must act reasonably 
and honestly. “Ina case of a mere childish fault, for « 
parent to use weapons would be, for instance, so unreason- 
able as to destroy a parent’s right. The law, however, 
does justify a parent in a case where he honestly considers 
correction necessary in administering blows in a reasonable 
and proper manner. But then this power is not limited to_ 
corporal punishment, but extends to detention and restraint. 
I think that the father parts with all these powers and 
delegates them to the master under whose charge he 
places his child. Therefore, unless limited by special 
contract, I think that the master has the power of judging 
when a punishment is required, and also to what extent.” 
The Judge continued by pointing out how this power in the 





hands of the Head-Master becomes to some extent altered ; 
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for he has delegated to him the patria potestas of perhaps 
three or four hundred fathers. At home, the child’s interests 
are the same as those of its fellows ; when, however, it enters 
a Public School, these interests are, of course, extended, 
“and the master must take into consideration the interests 
not only of the one boy, but those of the whole school.” 
The passages we have quoted seem to us to constitute a 
most excellent statement of the nature and degree of a 
schoolmaster’s authority, and we are well satisfied that it 
should have been put forward by so high a legal authority 
as Mr. Justice Field. 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH’S 
EMBARRASSMENTS. 


T is possibly a fortunate corrective of the growing 
passion for notoriety that even genuine fame is con- 
stantly seen to be attended by unexpected drawbacks. When 
the real thing brings so many annoyances with it, who can 


care greatly for the counterfeit ? The Bishop of Peter- | 


borough has lately described with characteristic vividness 
one of the sufferings of a great preacher. He can never 
shake himself free from his sermons; or rather, he can never 
, Shake himself free from something which, without exactly 
being his sermons, is provokingly like them. He sees 
volume following volume with his name on the back, and 
unfortunately, the more he looks at this long array of 


his putative children, the less proud he feels of being their | 


father. If he turns over the pages, he is offended by “bad 
i 93 5 7 
English and worse theology.” If he resolutely leaves the 


| 


| do not disappear as soon as recorded. 


leaves uncut, and strives to forget that they have ever been | 
printed, he has the fact recalled to his mind as often as the | 


post comes in. “ Perplexed and occasionally angry corre- 
spondents” are continually throwing these sermons at his 
head. “Did you really say this?” “Can it be possible 
that you said that ?”—these are the questions addressed 
to him; and in answer to them he has to explain 
that he never said “this” or “that,” and to give “an 
explanation,” sometimes a long one, of what he really 
did say. 

The source of this injury is a publication called the 
Contemporary Pulpit. Weekly or monthly—we are not 
sure which—a number appears, and, “in order to include a 
full reflex of the best preaching of the day,” two extra 
volumes are published every quarter. Eight volumes a 
year, besides the volumes composed of the collected weekly 
or monthly numbers, are distributed among the various 
preachers whose sermons constitute, in the editor’s judgment, 
“the best preaching of the day ;” and the more popular the 
preacher, the more are likely to be allotted to him. The 
Bishop of Peterborough is very popular—the editor of the 
Contemporary Pulpit esteems him “the most eloquent prelate 
of the National Church ”—consequently, his share is a large 
one. The editor of the Contemporary Pulpit has replied to 
the Bishop’s complaint in a letter which is remarkable for its 
curious failure to see what the grievance is. He disclaims 
all wish to interfere with the preacher’s copyright. He is 
‘most willing to report no sermon which the author intends 
to publish himself,” and “to pay for careful revision of 
reports” in the case of sermons which the author does not 
intend to publish himself. What more, he evidently feels, 
can the editor of a Contemporary Pulpit be expected to 
do? But a preacher nowadays has ordinarily to preach a 
great many more times in the year than he would preach 
if he simply consulted his own fame. When the issue to 
publish or not to publish is left to his own decision, this 
fact need not greatly trouble him. Duty bids him give his 
hearers of his best ; but the claims of duty are satisfied if 
that best is the best he can command at the moment. The 
printed sermon is naturally judged by a different standard. 
Publication is a deliberate act. It challenges attention. 
It claims to show the best that the preacher can do 
when he is at his best, else why should he go out of his 
way to give his sermons a permanence which does not 
belong to spoken words? No doubt, so far as the preacher 
is concerned, publication in the Contemporary Pulpit is 
equivalent to no publication. He has not consented to it ; 
he has not the power of preventing it. But, so far as 
the readers of the Contemporary Pulpit are concerned, 
the preacher is as badly off as though he had been a 
party to the transaction. They read, instead of merely 
hearing ; and instead of going away to forget, they remain 
to criticise. For the most part, they do not know, or do 
not remember, that the preacher has never meant them to 
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have this opportunity, and that the fact that they have it 
gives him only annoyance. It is of no avail that the 
editor offers to submit the sermons he publishes to the 
preacher’s revision, and even to pay him for revising them 
It is not merely what the Bishop of Peterborough calls “the 
bad English and worse theology” put into his mouth b 
the reporters that the preacher dislikes; it is the being 
forced to see published what he never meant to publish, 
If he were to revise the sermons thus extorted from 
him, it would only make matters worse. As it is, he 
can, with the “even more distinguished preacher than the 
Bishop of Peterborough,” mentioned by the editor, 
“disclaim responsibility for words attributed to him as 
whereas if he let himself be drawn into revising the 
proofs, this last resource would be denied him. The 
editor’s letter ignores a very real difference between 
publication of sermons in an ordinary newspaper and their 
publication in the Contemporary Pulpit. A newspaper is 
in no sense a permanent record; its contents last for the 
day or the week, and are forgotten. The Contemporary 
| Pulpit, consisting only of sermons, and being printed in a 
| convenient shape for keeping and binding, is scarcely dis. 
_tinguishable from a book. The “bad English,” the “ worse 
| theology,” and even where these are wanting, the hasty 
or imperfect workmanship born of overburdened brains, 
They have 
a chance of life which they would not have in the 
newspaper, and the mode of publication which ensures 





| 

| them this chance irritates the preacher in a proportionately 
| J 
| 


greater degree. Nor can we see any resemblance, beyond 
a bare legal resemblance, between the reporting of sermons 
and the reporting of Parliamentary debates. It is for the 
public interest to disseminate the latter as widely as 
possible, that the electors may see how far they are fairly 
represented. We know of no similar public interest in the 
matter of the dissemination of sermons, more especially 
of those which the preacher himself does not think 
worthy of publication. To report them is only to deepen 
the partially false impression that the majority of sermons 
are stupid utterances not worthy of much attention. 

It is a somewhat curious inquiry by whom the Contem- 
porary Pulpit is read. A volume of sermons, even by an 
eminent preacher, is not usually a fortune to its author; 
yet it apparently answers the purpose of the Contem- 
porary Pulpit to publish sermons without number. How 
‘an these seemingly inconsistent statements be both true ? 
The explanation is probably this. They are meant fora 
different public from the public which reads sermons 
published by the preachers themselves in their own 
names. The volumes of the Contemporary Pulpit are 
bought, we suspect, mainly, if not entirely, by the clergy; 
the sermons published by their several authors are also 
bought by the laity. There is one harmless but not 
generally acknowledged purpose for which the clergy buy 
sermons,—to reproduce them; and for this purpose it 1s 
almost essential that the sermons in question should not be 
read by the laity. A clergyman may have a goodly series of 
octavo and crown octavo volumes on his shelves, with the 
names of famous preachers attached to them. But when the 
time comes for filling his own sermon-case with the proper 
quantity of manuscript, he has resolutely to turn his eyes 
away from this tempting but dangerous spectacle. There, 
as he well knows, are the means of making good any 
oratorical deficiencies of which he may be conscious. But 
a cruel fiction demands that sermons shall be taken as 
original ; and how can that fiction be maintained if they are 
drawn from a source which is equally open to his hearers and 
himself ? He sees in imagination his congregation adding 
the references for themselves, and comparing notes as to the 
volume and the page in which the original of the copy 
they have just listened to is to be found; and he finds the 
prospect too alarming. Strange to say, the terror is not 
wholly imaginary. Congregations are odd things, and we are 
not at all sure that they would not resent having a sermon 
read to them which they could have stayed at home and 
read for themselves, though they will not mind what 
they more than suspect to be another man’s sermon read 
to them if they do not know where it comes from. If the 
Bishop of Peterborough were revengeful as well as angry, 
he could not do the Contemporary Pulpit a worse turn than 
to recommend it to the laity of his diocese. Once admit 
into a preacher’s mind the doubt whether he has his Con- 
temporary Pulpit to himself, and he will soon seek out 





some less known source of inspiration. 
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GENERAL PORTER ON COURAGE. 

{ ENERAL HORACE PORTER, in his very interesting 
es article on “The Philosophy of Courage,” in the June 
number of the Century, uses “ courage,” as almost all English 
writers do, in very different senses in different parts of his 
paper. When he opens it by expressing his opinion that the 
French writer who said that every mistake in life can be 
traced to fear, and treats courage as the antidote for those 
manifold blunderings which are due to timidity, he uses 
the word in a very different sense indeed from that in 
which he uses it when he magnifies as supreme the courage 
of the man who, being accused by his comrade when they 
were charging a battery of being pale with fear, replied,— 
«Yes, am; and if you had been half as much afraid as I 
am, you would have run away long ago.” It is clear that 
the courage of this true hero, who was neither afraid to 
say how much afraid he was, nor unable to do his duty, so far 
as it was possible to do it, in spite of his own terror, was not at 
all the sort of courage to get him safe through any hazardous 
task. For the courage of this man, supreme as it really 
was, was not presence of mind, and it is presence of mind 
which clears the sight, vivifies the perceptions, stimulates 
the practical powers, and saves a man from the manifold 
blunderings of a fearful temperament. The old Socratic 
doctrine which made courage to consist in knowledge, because 
it is always the skilled man who confronts danger best, would 
have exactly fitted the French critic’s remark; but then, the 
Socratic doctrine of courage would not hold water at all 
unless you include in the knowledge that makes men brave, 
not only expertness in dealing with inevitable dangers, but 
the kind of knowledge which renders a man eager to 
face avoidable dangers if it is right to face them,—the 
knowledge that death is a very small evil compared with dis- 
honour, for instance,—besides a very unusual power of realising 
that, when in the midst of physical peril, the moral peril 
in which you stand of failing of your duty is far more 
terrible than the physical peril itself. Now, if courage is 
really to imply as much as this, that he who has it shall 
dread most what is intrinsically most worthy of dread, and 
shall not dread with any kind of absorbing or disabling fear 
the physical terrors which ordinarily make men cowardly, 
then courage is at least as much a matter of temperament 
and education and discipline and experience, as of virtue, 
and, indeed, is not nearly so much a matter of pure virtue, as 
it is of a matter of temperament and education and discipline 
and experience. And perhaps that is, on the whole, the drift 
of General Porter’s large experience. The pure virtue,—the 
exercise of will over the shrinking of a sensitive and nervous 
frame—counts for something; but the constitutional and 
acquired habits of feeling and action count for more. General 
Porter says that he can recall only “ two persons who through- 
out arattling musketry fire, always sat in their saddles without 
moving a muscle or even winking an eye; one was a bugler in 
the regular cavalry, the other was General Grant;” but he 
knew multitudes of officers and men of the highest and most 
disciplined courage, to whom temperament had not given the 
power of being completely indifferent to the peril in the midst 
of which they did their duty. What is it that gives that 
indifference to danger in all its various degrees, from the 
summit of such intrepidity as is here described to the 
average courage of disciplined troops, who will show the 
utmost bravery by day and when well-fed, but will be liable 
to severe panic if attacked by night or when their nerves are 
weakened by a long fast? We should reply, if only on the 
evidence of General Porter himself, that it is ‘Anything 
whatever that brings vividly before the mind’s eye that which 
more or less overpowers the dread of suffering or death, such 
as the dread of shame, the hope of fame, the love of country, 
the love or fear of God.’ As Bacon says, the soldier who is 
wounded in hot blood hardly feels his wound, and “ a mind that 
is fixed on somewhat that is good, does best avert the dolours 
of death.” And this is really what discipline provides ; for dis- 
cipline is the training of men in habits of common obedience and 
mutual trust, till the sympathy amongst them moves them all 
as one man, and the knowledge of the trust which each places 
in the others, makes the desire to vindicate that trust one of 
the most imperious and constantly active of the emotions. 


But then, the courage which discipline, and discipline alone, 


produces, is, after all, hardly worthy of the name of that great 
virtue, at least as it used to be understood in times when courage 


was regarded as an individual virtue, and not as the virtue of col- 

lective bodies of men. Courage (virtus, évdpe/«) was manliness, 

and was tested by the power of the man to stand alone. a 

power which is hardly given by any discipline, however admir- 

able. The man who drags his unwilling body to charge 

the battery in spite of his almost paralysing fears, is really 

far more of a man, than the man who, fully possessed by the 

sense of shame and emulation which long habit has implanted, 

dashes forward with his comrades, bent on proving that he is 
not a coward, or that he is fuller of courage than the rest. 

Even our English word “courage,” which is properly “ hearti- 
ness,” expresses what ought not to depend on any moral con- 
tagion for its thoroughness. Nor do we think that the social 
element in discipline can do much to give real presence of mind, 
properly so called, though habit, of course, as distinguished from 
the social element of discipline, does a good deal to wear 
away that excess of consternation which sources of danger 
to which we are quite unaccustomed, inspire. Habit enables 
us to reduce the danger to something like its true propor- 
tions; but when it has been so reduced, if the danger is 
still very great, neither habit nor esprit de corps will keep the 
timid man cool and clear-headed, though he may be far too 
well disciplined to run away or fail his comrades in their 
need. General Porter quotes the opinion of General Sheridan 
that as many as twenty-five per cent. even of disciplined 
American soldiers have not the courage requisite for battle, 
and that the other seventy-five per cent. would do their work 
better if it were possible to give the timorous men some safer 
work to do which would keep them out of the thick of the 
battle. That is a very large proportion of cowards for a 
disciplined army, and seems to imply that of the other 
seventy-five per cent. who never think of running away, very few 
would have courage, if they stood alone, instead of being sus- 
tained by the fear and respect of their brethren-in-arms. Cer- 
tainly the courage which depends chiefly on discipline is not true 
valour ; for true valour is not propped up by the serried ranks in 
which it is wedged well in between the valour of other men, but 
has in it a real self-dependence. It is neither a quality which 
is born of discipline, nor a mere effort of superhuman will, for 
noble in one of the best senses as was the courage of the man 
who, being in deadly dread of death, still did his duty, he 
could hardly be called a man of valour, for he could not have 
had the full command of his faculties, and could not dis- 
criminate in his panic how he could best serve the purposes for 
which he was ordered forwards. 


The highest courage of all,—whether physical or moral,— 
cannot be a product of discipline, for it must be able to stand 
alone,—to stand alone against disciplined assault,—and cannot 
be a mere product of will, for it must not only put down the 
urgent impulses of fear, but must keep a perfectly calm and 
lucid insight into the situation ; and this takes something much 
higher than mere volition. This highest courage comes some- 
times of that passion of self-regard which constitutes what is 
called a “ child of destiny.” Alexander had it. Napoleon had 
it. They thought of themselves as in some sense greater than ° 
the world in which they played a part. And that gave them 
the conviction that they had nothing to dread which they could 
voluntarily avoid, since the world was made for them, not they 
for the world. Ina much less degree, many others have had the 
same feeling,—Goethe, for example, in no small degree,—and it 
has always given a certain intrepidity. But there are much 
nobler sources of this kind of valour,—the kind which not only 
finds it easy to stand alone, but to keep perfect intellectual 
serenity in the act of standing alone. The experience of 





the highest kind of misery will sometimes turn a coward into 
a man of the serenest courage. A man who has found his 
actual life fuller of pain than anything which he has still to 
| look forward to can be well imagined to be, is strengthened 
| and stimulated by that deep conviction into a courage which 
' he never knew before,—such courage, for instance, as the 
' cowardice of Cranmer put on when he repented his retracta- 
| tion, and cried out,—* This is the hand that offended.” And, 
on the other hand, the man whose faith is so profound that he 
| rests on God’s will even in the most overwhelming of perils, as 
he would rest on his pillow, is not only independent of the 
artificial courage of discipline, but as sedate in danger as he is 
in safety and plenty. Yet all these kinds of lonely courage 
are rare, though the last is, we imagine, the least rare of the 
| three as well as the highest of the three, for the highest courage 
' of faith is only exceptional in degree and very common in 
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kind, while the courage of “men of destiny” and of men of 
misery is limited to comparatively singular careers, and to 
occasions that occur but very seldom even in those singular 
careers. 





THE MISDATED “TIMES.” 

HE strength of the general belief in the continuousness 
of things which are not necessarily continuous was 
oddly illustrated on Monday. The Times of that day came 
out with a wrong date on some of its inner pages, and what 
was stranger still, with an impossible date, that of June 17th, 
which was a Sunday. The accident was of no consequence, 
the date on the front page being right, and was not in any 
way astonishing, there being no reason in the world why a 
misprint should not occur in a head-line as well as anywhere 
else; but it attracted a curious amount of attention. A large 
number of copies will be kept, and we should not wonder if 
they were sold as curiosities, together with the copies in which 
the blunder has been corrected by cutting out the false date 
altogether, so leaving the day of the week without that of the 
month. So much notice of the pettiest of accidents seems a 
little foolish, but it is not really so silly as it looks. The human 
mind always gives a sort of gasp at the sight of a “ miracle ;” 
and here was a sort of miracle, a visible break in a series of 
unbroken sequences so long, and confirmed by so much 
collateral evidence as to seem to constitute universal experi- 
ence. Owing, no doubt, to its prominence and its incessant 
repetition, a misprint in the head-line of a newspaper is the 
rarest of all possible printer’s errors. The Times has not been 
misdated for a hundred years at least, 31,300 issues, and 
probably, if it lasts so long, will not be misdated again for a 
thousand years more. Moreover, the chance of such an 
oceurrence is almost as limited in the case of any other news- 
paper, so limited that most men would say, and would not be 
rash in saying, that in all the newspapers of all the world, from 
the birth of newspapers till now, a similar blunder had never 
ecourred. (It has occurred, as a matter of fact, at least once, 
but that, being unnoticed, has not affected the popular belief.) 
So universal, indeed, is the consensus of opinion that the date 
in a newspaper is necessarily right, that it is constantly 
accepted in Courts of Justice as indisputable evidence, say, as 
toa birth or marriage having occurred previous to the day 
named on the head-line. Nobody forges newspapers, and the 
plea that the date recorded was wrong, say, by a year, would 
not be suggested for fear of a smile of derision. Continuous 
and widely spread experience is taken as proof, though, in 
fact, the sense of certainty is nothing better than an impression 
formed because experience had, till a break in continuousness 

«ccurred, been entirely insufficient. 

The incident is trivial, but it is interesting to notice 
the amazing hold which the continuousness of any occur- 
yence acquires over the mind, especially of those who 
are called practical people. It is in a certain way quite 
absolute, so much so that if we could imagine it sus- 
pended, which is difficult, we should be perplexed as to 
the possibility of human affairs going on. It is not too 
much to say, for example, that all business is conducted 
in England on what is really an impression derived from con- 
tinuity, and nothing else. For instance, the whole defence 
of the country, as at present organised, rests upon the 
“certainty” that next year many thousand lads, for the 
most part unconnected with each other, will, in the face of 
very powerful deterrent influences, feel an impulse leading 
them to enlist in the Army. There is no reason in the 
nature of things why the impulse should not fail in all the 
lads, as it does in any individual among them; but we all 
believe it will not; and if it did, we should grow excited and 
think the end of British predominance was at hand. That 
break in continuousness would startle statesmen into feverish 
activity ; yet there is no reason, no demonstrable reason, at 
all events, why it should not occur. So with the food-supply 
of London. The reason for believing that London will be fed 
is the reason for believing that a farmer, or miller, or grazier 
dealing with London will send up his goods for sale. That he 
may not, we all recognise ; but that he and all like him may 
not, we cannot realise; and if such a thing occurred for one | 
day, should at once assume some wonderful physical or | 
ceconomic arresting cause. Take a commoner illustration. 
There are shops which live entirely by casual sales, the 
accidental droppings-in of accidental customers. Nothing | 





| 
is more possible than that nobody should drop in within a 
given time ; yet the shopkeeper, once successful, will risk all he 
is worth on provision for such casual custom, and will regard 
its failure on any one day as something which must have es 
due to some abnormal cause. Nothing can be more casnal 
than the custom of a wandering dealer in flowers; yet he will 
buy roses with a certainty that accidental passers-by will ask 
for his roses, with as much certainty almost as if he could make 
them buythem. It is the same with the professions. A physician, 
or a lawyer, or a dentist in London really lives contented on a 
theory in his mind, that a certain number of persons will want 
his kind of services, will pick him out from crowds of com. 
petitors to render them, and will pay for them, a theory justified 
solely by the continuousness of the thing happening. It may 
be said that the world always wants goods, or flowers, or pro- 
fessional assistance, and that is true; but there is no reason 
why it should want them of particular persons, or on par. 
ticular days; yet if one day passed over without business, the 
successful shopkeeper, or professional, or itinerant flower-man 
would feel as if the world had come to an end, and would, in 
his own mind, invent almost impossible obstacles to account 
for the wonderful occurrence. Or, not to multiply illustra. 
tions, let us take the greatest of all. What but continuous- 
ness induces us to believe that the human race will go on 
at all? There is absolutely no known reason in Nature why 
all families should not produce only boys or girls, just as 
some families do now, and the race itself thus come to an end 
in a single generation. The speculator relies, he would say, if 
he is given to thinking, upon “the law of averages ;” but that 
very firm foundation of business is nothing on earth but 
an observed continuousness like the appearance of the right 
date at the top of the Times, and is just as liable some day to be 
broken. When it is broken, the observer will exclaim, “ What 
a wonder!” never thinking that the real wonder is not the 
break in experience, but the continuousness without the 
break. Just think of the myriad caprices, fads, accidents, 
impulses as uncertain as wind, which in the aggregate give 
continuous fortune to a Court milliner who, if they all 
suddenly passed her by, as any one of them might, would 
feel as if the order of Nature were disturbed. 

Sceptics say every day that human beings will always be 
incompetent to form an opinion about miracles because they 
are always expecting them; but is that true, or the exact 
contrary? Of six average men known to the writer who on 
Monday were told that the Times was misdated, five disbelieved 
the statement and consulted the paper, and the sixth would 
not even do that. He disbelieved the statement at once, 
without seeking for any evidence at all. It seems to us that 
this is the instinctive state of mind, and not the credulous one, 
and that men, so far from expecting breaks in continuousness, 
are by nature stolidly certain that they will not happen. And 
that is natural, for when a break has never occurred, why 
should a man expect a break? He does not expect the sun not 
to rise, and why should he expect that any other continuously 
recurrent phenomenon should stop? Asa matter of fact, in 
his daily life he does not expect it, but regulates his conduct 
entirely on the hypothesis that that which has always gone on 
will goon for ever. He looks to his Times to see the date with- 
out a hesitation or a fear. There is something in the old quia 
impossibile as an argument, after all, for nothing in man leads 
him to believe in the impossible, or, indeed, in anything but the 
continuousness which, from year to year or age to age, has 
been his only experience, and the foundation of his action. 
He expects the Times to be rightly dated, and if he says it is 
wrongly dated, he is certainly not saying it under the influence 
of a proclivity. His proclivity is all the other way. That is 
not evidence that he is truthful in his statement as to the 
misdating, but it is evidence that the kindly explanation of 
his assumed untruthfulness which is just now so popular has 
very little reason in it. The disposition to believe the 
miraculous must come from something else than the usual 
habit of mind, for the usual habit of mind is to expect the 
usual. If not, why did almost everybody, when told that the 
Times was misdated, look at it before believing ? 





THE CHURCH AND SECULARISTS. 
OME four months ago, the Bishop of Rochester presided 
at a clerical conference in South London, to consider the 
report published by the Record as to the pagan condition of 
South London, which has been called the dormitory of the 
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Metropolis, where a third of the whole population are crowded 
into a tenth of the space, with nothing of art or architecture, 
or even of literature, to relieve the dead-level of sordid sur- 
youndings. The next day, one who was present wrote to the 
Bishop that he was quite misled by it; that it did not tell him 
the whole truth, did not rise above the parochial level, did not 
breathe even a hint that the great mass of artisans who com- 
pose the bulk of South London people are either indifferent 
to Christianity, or are hostile to it; that every Sunday lectures, 
breathing the most earnest detestation of Christianity, are 
delivered by speakers who have mostly been Sunday-school 
teachers, and regard themselves as having escaped from dark- 
ness into light, as champions of truth against superstition. 
Finally, the Bishop was asked if he would preside at a con- 
ference of working men, and he did so, the conference being 
fully spoken of by us at the time. Out of this conference rose 
a fierce local correspondence between secularists and clergy, 
and out of this came a formal discussion, or rather the first of 
a series of discussions, between Mr. Chapman, Vicar of St. 
Luke’s, Peckham, and Mr. Foote, editor of the Freethinker, 
a violently anti-Christian periodical. Nearly a thousand 
people, men and women, paid for admission to a crowded hall 
on a fine evening in June: some evidence of the interest taken 
in religion by the people. 

The secularist chief was loud of voice, and spoke with all 
the vehemence of a second Luther, while he dealt with the 
eruel legislation of Deuteronomy, the barbarities of Elijah 
and of Jehu, the atrocities of the Inquisition, and the votes of 
the Bishops in the House of Lords. The Christian apologist 
was meek and mild, but intensely in earnest, and his reply 
was as near the attack as an express-train going one way is to 
a luggage-train going the other way on another line of rails. 
For when the Vicar replied to a spirited attack on the 
theological framework or Christian belief by an impassioned 
appeal to the spiritual nature of Christian life, the retort was 
ready that he had repudiated all that he ought to defend. 
After two hours of this, the audience streamed out more 
enthusiastically partisan than ever. 

The Bishop had invited the secularists to meet him in a house 
not especially devoted to formal religion, and at the expense of 
some one else: the secularists invited the Bishop to meet them 
at their own expense, in a hall specially built and supported 
for the spread of secularism. The Bishop and clergy defrayed 
no part of the expenses of the meeting organised in their 
name: the secularists paid over £10 to local charities as one 
result of the meeting to which they invited the Bishop, and 
to which he did not come. This straw betokens the direction 
of the wind, and is evidence that the secularists are more 
spontaneously active than the clergy, and convinces some 
people,—rather easy to convince perhaps,—that they, as a 
body, believe more earnestly in their doctrines, and accept 
more readily the duty of making them known. But it is 
certain that the two camps do not really know each other,— 
that the Christian partisan regards the secularist as actively 
wicked and blasphemous, when he is often—of course, we 
do not include Mr. Foote—actively earnest and keenly alive 
to a sense of duty and responsibility; while the secularist 
partisan looks on the Christian as either a fool ora knave, 
if not both, while he is often simply indifferent or narrow- 
minded,—though in this last quality it would be difficult to 
decide which party exceeds the other. 

The secularists do make real sacrifices for their cause; the 
calm devotion of the Sunday-school teacher is as nothing com- 
pared with the perfervid labour of some of the secularist pro- 
pagandists, who talk themselves hoarse and spend their day 
ef rest almost entirely in lecturing and discussing. If they 
are so mistaken as to Christianity, if they appeal to the in- 
tolerance of the laws in Deuteronomy, the cruelty of Elijah 
and of the Inquisition, to the burning of Servetus and the 
imprisonment of Galileo, as reasons why men and women of 
to-day should not go to church or believe in Christianity, it 
may be asked what the clergy do to give them a truer know- 
ledge. Do the clergy show the same zeal in their work? Do 
they devote themselves to the work of their lives as earnestly 
as some of the secularists do to the work of their leisure ? 
One clergyman recently expressed surprise at the zeal of 

secularists, adding,—“ They ought to wish other people to be 
pious, as more easily to be robbed.” Another argues that the 
Church has to teach faith, which is blind, and therefore the 
Church has nothing to do with science; it is belief apart from 





reason that the Church has to teach, and those who do not like 
the wares supplied by the clergy need not buythem. Another 
says that they have to teach revealed religion, which is a fixed 
quantity, and therefore independent of modern thought. Of 
course, there are always men of the stamp of Maurice, but 
they are rare (men of his power occur but once in an age); 
and they are not numerous in just the place where they are 
most needed, in the large towns, where artisans are crowded 
between brick walls. And when such a man does come in 
contact with working men, he is heartily welcomed, but always 
regarded as more or less a heretic, never admitted to be a 
genuine Christian. 

To make this running on different lines more evident, it is 
only needful to turn to the words of earnest artisans, not of 
paid lecturers with whom secularism is often just as much a 
trade as Christianity is with many clergymen, a something to 
be preached as true, with complete disregard of all that is 
said to the contrary. These working men will speak out 
frankly when they can do so without being rude, and will say 
to others what they will not say direct to the clergy, who 
are the most interested in knowing the thoughts and feelings 
of working men, but usually the least able to get at them. 
One will point to the inequalities of Bishops’ and curates’ 
salaries; another to the “beastly respectability” of church- 
goers; another will talk of ministers having £150 for one hundred 
and fifty hours’ work in the course of the year, and of this work 
being to persuade other people to be contented in this world 
and to look for reward in the next, while they themselves make 
their own lives uncommonly comfortable here. Another will 
argue that the Bible teaches that the rich cannot go to heaven, 
and that, therefore, hell is peopled with rich people, and not 
only with rich, but religious people, since most rich people 
are also religious. Another will say that “if the Christians 
we know are the sons of God, we do not want to be like 
them in this world, or keep company with them in the next.” 
It is much easier to laugh at these absurdities, to ridicule 
the want of comprehension, the want of logic, the want of 
every quality that should be present, than it is to explain why 
such widespread misconception exists, except on the assump- 
tion that allis not done that might be done to remove such 
want of knowledge, which is the very work the clergy under- 
take. The opinions we have quoted are from letters written by 
clergymen and artisans, quite spontaneously, and by those who 
do really take an active interest in the matter. What, then, 
must be the opinions and feelings of the vast body who do not 
take any such active interest, and therefore take no trouble 
to be even so well or ill informed? If in South London, and 
in every large town in the manufacturing districts, a hundred 
earnest men and women ardently preach not only secularism, 
but anti-Christianity, and are listened to with delight as 
preaching a new gospel of truth and deliverance, does it not 
suggest the question,—‘ What is the Church doing to give a 
wider, deeper, and truer knowledge of Christianity ?” 





CURIOSITIES OF TROUT-FISHING. 

PORT among the trout, which all over Britain, as we 
recently noted, was unprecedentedly poor last year, has 
remarkably improved. Reports from rivers and lakes through- 
out the country show that the fish are everywhere “ taking” 
quite in the brave old manner. The other day, for example, 
an angler on Loch Leven had a basket of about sixty trout 
weighing over fifty pounds. Now, the daily accounts from 
that celebrated water are usually to be received with a good 
many grains of salt. The loch being a business speculation, 
the persons in charge are by duty bound to create among the 
public, through the newspapers, the best possible opinion of 
its merits. Thus, it is often the case that, although the world 
is given to understand that Colonel Jones caught “30 trout, 
354 lbs.,” the Colonel himself, in whose name the boat was 
hired, was responsible for only ten trout. Other ten were 
caught by his friend, or by two friends between them, for three 
rods can fish from each Loch Leven boat; and the remainder 
fell at the violent hands of the boatmen during luncheon- 
time and the other frequent periods within which “ Death 
to the Trout!’ had to be toasted. Still, there cannot 
be any question about that basket of sixty. It was made 
in a “club competition,” and therefore, as every angler 
in a match has another to watch his doings, it is beyond 
doubt. (By-the-way, if anybody charitably frowns at the sus- 
picions we have ventured to state, let him daily for a week com- 
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pare the Loch Leven statistics of “competition” baskets with 
those of “ private parties.” It is probable that he will find the 
private achievements about twice as imposing as the others: 
which should not be, for, of course, the fishers in matches work 
hardest.) How are we to account for the sudden revival of 
sport? Wecannot tell. It is even more puzzling than the 
revival of trade despite those dark unsettling thoughts of 
Fair-Fiscal policies and Bimetallism which persons in high 
places are believed to be harbouring. Still, there the fact is- 
Anglers are more numerous every season, more numerous 
this summer than they ever were before; yet the trout are 
everywhere rising as well as they did ten years ago. Rivers 
open to the public, and thrashed from March to October by 
all sorts and conditions of men, are full of fish rushing at the 
flies with the voracity ordinarily common only in the preserved 
waters of the remote Highlands. They have apparently quite 
recovered from the pestilences and the famines, from the 
poachers and the pollutors, at whose malign instance the 
Scottish journals last autumn began to wail the dirge of the 
gentle art. 

The fact is that we have not yet even the rudiments of the 
science of angling. Mr. Francis Francis, Mr. Stewart, Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy, Mr. Stoddart, Mr. Boosey, “ May-Fly,” and 
many other charming dogmatists, have covered reams of paper 
in exposition of the art; but they have explained very little. 
They are not agreed even among themselves. For example, 
Mr. Francis held that you should have a separate fly for each 
month ; Mr. Stewart is convinced that to the eye of the 
trout there are only four colours; and equally credible 
observers declare that, instead of deciding whether to take or 
to reject your lure on considerations of its hue, the fish make 
up their mind in respect of its size and shape. What 
are we to make of all those testimonies? We cannot make 
anything; but, as one theory more or less is neither here 
nor there among so many doctrines, we will modestly insinuate 
afew thoughts of our own. Unless coincidence is so common 
in fishing as to be part of the normal order of nature, the 
colour of your hook does count for something. Three weeks 
ago the present writer cast angle in Loch Voil. He began by 
offering a choice selection of five flies. In the judgment of the 
orthodox, who think three hooks to the cast enough, that was 
ridiculous; but let the heresy pass. The number of the hooks, 
and the fact that they combined to present all the colours of 
the rainbow, are mentioned in order to emphasise the astonish- 
ment that the reader will feel when we tell him that every one 
of the first nine trout, which followed each other rapidly, took 
the same fly, the uppermost bob. It had dun wings, a bright- 
green body, and a long scarlet tail. Why was that? Why did 
those nine trout unanimously despise the Zulu, Greenwood’s 
Glory, the Grey Spider, and the nameless dandy with wood- 
cock wings and red body and orange tip, every one of which 
had its fair share of custom during the rest of the outing? 
Perhaps it was owing to some peculiarity of the light. We think 
it must have been so. It appears to us probable that, seen 
through water and athwart a white sky, the thing that was dun 
and green and scarlet to our vision may have been different to 
the trout’s eye; for colour is a relative quality, not an abso- 
lute. After all, however, the secret may have lain in the 
shape of the imitation insect. There is something to be said 
for the philosopher, already mentioned, in whose belief all 
colours are the same to the trout, just as there were only 
two tunes to Dean Stanley, one of which was “God Save 
the Queen,” while the other was not. The sceptical reader 
can test that theory for himself. He has only to fall flat 
upon his back into a bath, and then look at the flies and 
midges and wasps that his fellow-inquirer shall have cast upon 
the surface after him, in order to realise that, as regards 
colour, “all discord’s harmony not understood.” Of course, 
he has not trout’s eyes; but, on the other hand, he has no 
reason to believe that trout’s eyes are different from his own. 
Most anglers have noticed that the Blae-wing with black- 
hackle body is almost everywhere a killing fly. May that not 
be because, the hackle being dull, the trout does not see it at 
all, and thinks he is going to eat a nice fragile insect with 
dainty wings and no legs? 

One theorist takes the liberty of assuring us that the nose 
of a trout does duty for the eye. That is M. La Cepede. He 
says that “the distance which a fish will traverse in pursuit of 
prey, attracted by odorous emanations, is immense. The 
seat of smell is the true eye of fish, which directs them 





cc, 
in the thickest darkness, in the most troubled and agi- 
tated waters.” “The seat of this sense,” he adds, not 
unnecessarily, since he and his fellow-observers do not 
agree about anything, “is in their nostrils.” Perhaps 
we ought to be thankful that M. La Cepede has spareq 
us the distraction he might have caused by stating that 
the fish’s nose, which both smells and sees, was in its tail. 
Some teachers have gone almost as far as that. “Medwin’s 
Angler in Wales” records that “at Moorshedabad the collector 
had a large tank full of fish, which were petted by his daughter, 
who erected a bell which, when rung, brought all the fish from 
the different parts of the pool to be fed.” That is “ pretty 
steep,” to borrow a phrase from Mr. Andrew Lang in hig 
wilder moments; but what are we to say to the theory that 
fish can speak? Here it is, from a far-back number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine :—‘ How do we know that fish have not 
as many, and perhaps more, vocal expressions than birds? 
They all seem to have been formed nearly upon the same 
‘ Fishes are provided with the five senses. Why 
should they not have the faculty of speaking, like the rest 
Water is thoroughly penetrated with the air which we breathe : 
why might they not, from that air, and a tongue and throat, 
form vibrations and sounds, too nice for our ears, but that 
might be heard by their species? There are many sounds in 
the air which we do not hear; how much more in the water noises: 
inaudible to us; and fishes by that means speak without being 
audible to us.” After that, we need not at present go any 
farther into the curiosities of angling. There are other puzzles: 
we had intended to expound. We had intended to ask, for 
examples, whether the fact that the trout will not look at the 
imitation May-fly until the real insect is fluttering about can 
be held to show that he has no memory, none, at least, 
embracing what happened last year, although a member of 
his tribe has lived in a well for half-a-century; why it is: 
that all over a stream miles long the fish will sometimes begin 
to “take” at the same moment, and leave off with similar: 
suddenness; why they are so reckless at dawn; and why, 
whilst they often let your lures pass untasted at times 
when they can be having little or no food, they often 
during a flood, when full to the gills with worms and 
grubs, madly seize whatever you offer. We may return to 
those points when the greater wonders we have mentioned 
shall have ceased to awe the reader out of his interest in 
the more familiar phenomena of the sport. Meanwhile, let 
us note an odd speculation that must have now and again 
occupied the mind of every angler languid enough to 
be contemplative. If fish can speak, what a strange tale 
must be told by the trout that, having been landed on the 
bank of the stream, has struggled off your hook and got back 
into the water! How incredulous his neighbours will be about 
the midge, not a grain in weight, that flew with him from his 
home, and about the strange realm in which he sojourned! 
May it not be that the men and women assuming their own 
senses to comprehend the whole realities of the universe are 
also judging things and possibilities from imperfect know- 
ledge? 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FROM WHITECHAPEL TO FLORENCE. 


(To rHEr Epitor oF THE “‘ SpecTATOR.’’] 





S1r,—It was a happy thought which led some residents of 
Toynbee Hall to propose for their East London neighbours an 
Easter visit to Florence. The reign of the industrial spirit in 
modern life has its glories, but under its sway beauty is 
destroyed, and the half-million of people who inhabit the Tower 
Hamlets live under a smoke-darkened sky amid depressing 
surroundings. The compensation which the industrial spirit 
offers to men for the destruction of those things which enable 
them to bless God for their creation, is the possibility of 
travel. If our cities make a “blacker, incessanter line,” and 
if the calm of our fathers is gone, we have the power they 
never enjoyed of learning the ways, the thought, the life of 
other countries. The possibility is, though, after all, open 
only to a minority of the people. It is only the few who have 
traditions of travel, and it has never yet occurred to a Trade- 
Union to strike for wages which will enable its members to 
spend an annual holiday abroad. Mr. Cook’s parties are 
doing much to make travelling popular, but as yet they are 
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hardly regarded as a means of life for which a man would 


sacrifice some of his means of livelihood. 


The Toynbee party, on the other hand, was formed among 
gerious people for a serious purpose. It was mainly made up 
of students attending the University Extension Classes in 
Whitechapel, who were prepared by previous study and 
lectures to learn by what they saw. By the ready sympathy 
of the Great Eastern Railway’s officials in London, and by 
the help of Sir John Innes in Florence, arrangements were 
made by which the whole cost of the journey and the hotel 
charges were brought under £12, and the Syndic of Florence 
obtained free admission to the galleries and museums for the 
members of the “ Accademia delle Arte del Toynbee Hall.” 
Nine days were spent at Florence, and one each at Milan, 
Pisa,and Lucerne. The party consisted of eighty-one persons, 
who were grouped under eight guides. Through their guides 
directions could be conveyed to all the individuals, and the 
groups were associated or divided for the purposes of lectures 
and expeditions according to the limits of the accommodation. 
In Florence, lectures were given by Professor Villari, the Dean 
of Windsor, “ Vernon Lee,” and others, while invitations to 
villas in the neighbourhood were extended to the whole party. 
Professor Villari’s lecture on “Social Problems in Italy,” was 
given in Dr. Coldstream’s salon, in which every evening the 
party was gathered; the other lectures were given in the 
presence of the buildings or pictures: which they aimed at 
interpreting. At all the lectures notes were taken, and a 
“log” committee was appointed to draw together the records 
of the journey. The greater part of such records can only be 
of private interest. The consternation of officials at the pile 
of 179 “ Gladstones or handbags,” the contretemps caused by 
ignorance of the language (one traveller being made to pay 
duty on his new shirts because he was unable to explain that he 
was not in the shirt trade); the upset of plans by the fall of an 
avalanche on the St. Gothard, and the triumph of organisation 
aided by the ability of the proprietor of the Hétel des Balances 
at Lucerne; the snowball battle on the top of the pass, 
when Italians gathered to see the English amuse themselves, 
while other English from first-class carriages kept up the 
character of their nation for “superiority,’—the memory of 
such things will serve to bind together the eighty-one fellow- 
travellers, but they are not for the outside world. Such a party, 
however, has a record which is of public interest, and since it has 
been shown that the impulse which has brought to Whitechapel 
the best teaching of the Universities is able to carry on the 
teaching in Florence, it may be fairly asked,—* What is the 
good ?” 

If the element of generality be gathered from recollection, 
the answer might be,—‘“ A sense of humility.” The prevailing 
type of the party was that of the elementary teacher. Over 
twenty were working members in that profession. On these 
teachers the nation has thrown the greatest responsibility, 
while it has foreed on them a course of training which tends 
to destroy grace of character. In a profession where before 
all things it is necessary to be a learner, they have been asked 
to be satisfied with visible results. . 

Brought face to face in Florence with a life which ex- 
pressed itself in building, in painting, in sculpture, they 
felt, of course, a quickening of brain as they strove to 
understand this new language, and a widening of sym- 
pathy as they realised that success cannot always be 
measured by one standard; but chiefly, perhaps, they felt an 
increase of humility. Arnolfo and Brunelleschi were some- 
thing else than architects who built houses and churches to 
satisfy whims and to make money. Giotto, Fra Angelico, and 
Michelangelo were clearly moved by some other force than 
the desire to do a picture business. A party of English people 
might be content to be ignorant of the names of artists so long 
as they hold artists to be mere decorators obedient to the 
fancies of their paymasters; but in Florence, where art may 
be seen to be part of life, there can be no such content with 
ignorance. Questions were eagerly put as to the life of the 
men. It is humiliating for those who believe that all thought 
can be expressed by the printing-press, and all action repre- 
sented by the steam-engine, to confess that men who thought 
as clearly as themselves and did great deeds in their day, 
found the expression of their thought and action in Art. Itis 
humiliating to see that a factor is left out in our system of 
the universe. And at Florence many of our party realised 
that in their system they had left out Art. They were 


humbled by the new light, and perhaps also by the revelation 
that the old saints were wiser than ourselves, and that there 
are heights above the heads of even the greatest in the 
nineteenth century. Nor are the impressions gained likely to 
be fleeting. The members of the party will meet from time to 
time at Toynbee Hall to exchange their memories and hear 
from qualified teachers the lessons those memories involve. 
The friendships, indeed, formed between the University men 
who are the residents of Toynbee Hall and the students of the 
classes, made the expedition possible; and it is by the con- 
tinuance of such friendships that the best results may be 
achieved. Many have asked what practical outcome would 
follow the residence of the rich among the poor. At any rate, 
one answer has been provided,—The common enjoyment of 
the best. If the “classes” will make friends, they will form 
parties to visit what is of interest to classes and masses. East 
Londoners will in such visits get more of the joy and know- 
ledge which makes life worth living, and the “ richer classes” 
will lose that sense of selfish enjoyment which in the presence 
of the glories of the world makes some blas/s and others sad. 
—I am, Sir, &c., SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 





BURNING OF THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. 
[To THE EpITor OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Canon Isaac Taylor’s sole authority is Krehl. I will, 
though, run over Krehl’s objections, with my answers. 

1. Krehl declares, with Gibbon, that the first mention of the 
story is nearly five hundred years after the alleged event. I 
answer that Abulfaraj gives the story on the authority 
of “John the Grammarian,” a peripatetic philosopher of 
Alexandria, who was a great favourite of Amru, the conqueror 
of Alexandria. This is the testimony of a contemporary, 
and disposes at once of the objection based on the silence of 
Eutychius, and still more of that of E] Makin, who wrote five 
hundred years after the capture of Alexandria by Amru. 

2. John the Grammarian, says Abulfaraj, asked Amru for 
the books on philosophy which were in the Royal library. A 
blunder, says Krehl, for the books were not in the Royal, but 
in the Museum library. The blunderer is Krehl. He argues 
all through his twenty pages on the assumption that the 
library in dispute is the Museum or Bruchium library. That 
library had dwindled to small dimensions before the fall of 
Alexandria, and the Serapeum (sometimes called the Royal) 
library had become the principal library. This egregious 
blunder really disposes of Krehl as a competent critic on this 
question. 

3. The destruction of the library is inconsistent with the 
generous terms which Omar offered to the Alexandrians. 
This assertion shows that Krehl never read Omar’s terms, 
and had no idea of Omar’s opinion of non-Muslim literature. 
Omar prohibited the sack of Alexandria because he wished 
everything valuable to be reserved and sold in payment of the 
war expenditure. But he regarded non-Muslim literature not 
as a valuable treasure, but as pernicious rubbish which ought 
to be destroyed. ; 

4. The siege of Alexandria lasted fourteen months; some 
of the rich inhabitants sent away valuables ; ergo, the library 
may have been sent away. I answer that it is absurd to 
dignify with the name of “evidence” an unsupported guess 
of this sort. Moreover, the Serapeum library was Royal 
property, and no private citizen could touch it. No Imperial 
treasure of any kind was carried away during the siege. 

5. Abulfaraj wrote in Mesopotamia, where he was accessible 
to Byzantine influences. The Byzantine Orthodox Christians 
hated the Muslims, and inflamed’ Abulfaraj’s mind to invent 
this injurious story. I reply: (1.) Abulfaraj was a Jacobite, 
therefore a heretic in the eyes of Byzantine Orthodoxy, and 
consequently more hateful to them than even Muslims. (2.) 
His book bears no trace of bitterness towards Muslims, with 
whom, in fact, he was a favourite. (5.) He mentions the story 
incidentally, on the authority of a contemporary writer. (4.) 
He did not invent the story; for, putting John the Gram- 
marian aside, the story is mentioned—also incidentally—by 
an earlier writer, Abd-al-Latif, of whom presently. 

6. The story is not told in Abulfaraj’s “Syriac Chronicle,” 
but in the abridgment of it, which contains many additions 
that are probably interpolations of copyists. I reply that 
the suggestion of interpolations is sheer assumption, without 
a particle of evidence to support it. What Krehl calls an 





abridgment of the “Syriac Chronicle” is substantially an 
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original work, bearing a different title, with a preface attesting 
the fact by Abulfaraj himself. 

7. Eutychius, the Orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria, wrote 
an account of the capture of Alexandria, but makes no mention 
of the library. I reply (1) in the words of Chabas, in his 
“ Etudes sur l’Antiquité Historique d’aprés les Egyptiennes,” 
—‘ Nous reconnaissons que le silence de V’histoire n’a qu’une 
bien faible importance dans la question.” (2.) Eutychius 
mentions no library at all, yet there were other libraries. (3.) 
Eutychius, as the head of the Orthodox Greeks, was hated by 
the heretical Copts, of whom there were 6,000,000 in Egypt, 
and who tried hard to get the Greeks expelled and Eutychius 
put to death. Eutychius, therefore, had good reason to omit 
anything which his vigilant enemies might use as a handle 
against him. El] Makin’s silence is no evidence. He wrote 
five hundred years after the event, and, as a Muslim, the 
destruction of non-Muslim books would be a matter of no 
importance in hiseyes. Ab¢d-al-Latif and Ibn Khaldoun, who 
do mention the fact, do so quite incidentally. 

8. Omar did cause the destruction of Persian libraries, and 
this was probably the origin of the story about the Alexandrian 
library. I reply that any writer not committed to a theory 
would see in the destruction of the Persian libraries primdé 
facie evidence of the destruction of Egyptian libraries, not 
the contrary. 

9. It is “incredible” that the contents of the library should 
provide six months’ fuel for four thousand baths. But 
Abulfaraj does not say so. He evidently meant that the 
books were used for lighting the fires. 

10. Amru remained too short a time to enable him to send 
a letter to Omar and receive an answer, This is another 
extraordinary blunder on the part of Krehl. Amru remained 
in Egypt six years after the capture of Alexandria. Soon 
after the capture, he went to Upper Egypt, and Alexandria 
was recaptured in his absence by the Greeks. He retook it on 
his return. It was evidently a considerable time after the 
second capture that John the Grammarian had the conversa- 
tion with Amru about the library. This may partly account 
for there being no mention of the destruction of the library in 
the extant accounts of the siege and capture of the town. The 
library was not destroyed for a considerable time—probably a 
year—afterwards. 

11. Was there a library at all? The last mention of the 
Museum library, according to Suidas, was in A.D. 390. I 
answer that the dispute is not about the Museum library at 
all, but about that of the Serapeum. Another blunder of 
Krehl is toconfound the temple of Serapis with the Serapeum. 
The library was in the latter. 

12. Krehl disparages Abd-al-Latif’s authority as that of a 
gossiping traveller, and because he confuses the portico of 
Pompey’s Pillar with the Athenian portico in which Aristotle 
taught. This suggests the suspicion that Krehl has not read 
Abd-al-Latif. He refers to De Sacy’s translation of that 
writer, and the notes in that work, if he read them, ought to 
have saved him from disparaging an author whom De Sacy, 
in another work, characterises as “a sagacious and well- 
informed writer, who does not fall into any of the faults [of 
carelessness and inaccuracy] with which other writers of his 
nation are chargeable;” a writer whose work is marked by 
“its variety and erudition,” and whose “moral and _philo- 
sophie reflections do him honour.” De Sacy also says 
that “among the numerous works of Arab authors in 
our libraries, that of Abd-al-Latif may bear comparison 
with any of them for the interest of his subject, and 
his sagacious and judicious handling of it.” (De Sacy’s 
* Mélanges de Littérature Orientale,” pp. 123, 129, 163, 177.) 
De Sacy, who bears this testimony, is truly described by 
Sédillot, himself a distinguished Orientalist, as “le plus 
illustre de nos Orientalistes.” De Sacy was, in fact, the 
founder of the modern school of Oriental, and especially 
Arabic, criticism. In that department of criticism he stands 
supreme both for learning and critical acumen; and he de- 
clared that there was no evidence which would bear criticism 
against the received account of the burning of the Serapeum 
library by order of Omar. 

Abd-al-Latif’s book on Egypt is for the time, as De Sacy 
testifies, a singularly accurate description of the fauna, flora, 
productions, climate, and antiquities of that country. He 
made a valuable archxological discovery in regard to Pompey’s 
Pillar. As to Abd-al-Latif’s reference to Aristotle, I adopt 








the comment of De Sacy: “ Qu’Abd-al-Latif ait commis wy 
anachronisme en fait d’histoire ancienne, cela n’infirme nulle- 
ment son témoignage,” &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Matcoum MacCott, 
On board the Yacht ‘ Evangeline,’ Kinloch Aylort, 
Fortwilliam, N.B., June 15th. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—May I be permitted to answer Canon MacColl’s letter, 
as I believe myself free from any prepossession on this sub. 
ject, and have no desire to impute motives to the Canon as he 
does to Gibbon and others? It is hardly fair to say that later 
writers only follow Gibbon. The best work on the subject is 
Matter’s “Histoire de Ecole d’Alexandrie,” from which we 
learn that the library was destroyed in the time of Julius 
Cesar. Another library then existing was enlarged, and would 
probably have éxisted for some years, as the early Roman 
Emperors encouraged the Alexandrian School. This policy 
was, however, altered by the later Emperors, and according to 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the Museum and Serapeum were 
abandoned A.D. 257. The fact that books were brought to 
Constantinople from Egypt is mentioned, and it is generally 
acknowledged that any books left will have been destroyed 
with the Temple of Serapis by order of Theodosius. Canon 
MacColl accuses Gibbon of garbling the authority of Orosius, 
but I fail to see the difference made by the few words omitted. 
He says that “there is no reasonable doubt that the library 
existed when Alexandria was taken ;” but this is the very point, 
for there are grave doubts. Amru’s letter to Omar exists, in 
which he describes the taking of the city, and though he men- 
tions the gardens, the palaces, the baths, the theatres, he says 
nothing of the library. Canon MacColl speaks lightly of the 
fact that the burning is neither mentioned by Eutychius nor by 
Al Makin; but it is important, as the former was Patriarch of 
Alexandria, and, as Dr. Krehl says, “a scholar for whom the 
loss of the library, if it did really exist at the time, would 
have been a sad and pitiable event,” and the latter “reports 
fully on the taking of the town, down to the smallest detail,” 
and yet not one word of the library. The authorities quoted by 
the Canon are of little value. Abul-al-Lateef was no historiau, 
but a writer of travels, who speaks of Aristotle teaching there, 
and of Alexander founding the library, neither of which are 
facts. The passage quoted from Abul-Farag does not exist in his. 
original Syriac Chronicle, but only in the Arabic abridgment ; 
and the statement that baths were heated for six months 
by rolls of parchment or papyrus should make us pause; 
besides, one can hardly place much reliance on the unauthenti- 
cated quotation of an eye-witness six hundred years after the 
event. The writers mentioned as believing in the myth are ail 
of the pre-critical era, and can be matched by as many, or 
more, who do not believe. The passage of Ibn Khaldoun 
shows that Omar was capable of such an action, but that is 
not the same as saying that he did it.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A TRUTH-SEEKER. 





CROMWELL’S SUCCESSES. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Your reviewer has forgotten his Carlyle when he says 
that Cromwell stormed and captured every house he assaulted. 
He was repulsed from Farringdon by Roger Burgess,—‘ Loses 
fourteen men, with a captain taken prisoner; and draws away, 
leaving Burgess to crow over him.” (‘“ Letters and Speeches,” 
Vol. I., p. 227, second edition.)—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. K. GILL. 
Eversley, Wimborne Road, Poole, June 16th. 





GREEK TESTAMENT CLASSES. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THR “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—I was pleased to learn from your reviewer that the late 
Bishop Wordsworth had commended the holding of Greek 
classes in unlikely places. I venture to question the criticism 
which assumes that such advice was unpractical. I think the 
great scholar-saint is hereby proved to be strong just where 
he is assumed to have been weak. 

The love of the Bible is a real thing among our middle 
classes, and their interest in religious matters, especially in 
religious controversies, would make me expect that many 
people who might not otherwise have literary tastes, would be 
glad to learn something of that wonderful Greek language in 
which our New Testament comes to us. 
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Ihave put this for many years, and in several places, to a 
practical test; and now it is my pleasure to hold weekly a 
Greek Testament class with eight members in this little town, 
which I dare say your reviewer would call “benighted,” in 
that the Vicar was almost the only person in it who knew the 
Greek alphabet when the class began. My difficulty now is 
that the Vicar does not know enough Greek to do justice to 
his painstaking pupils—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. ANDREWES REEVE. 
St. Just Vicarage, Penzance, June 18th. 





“CHILD-LIFE IN JAPAN.” 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—It may interest some of your readers to know that this 
book, which the reviewer in the Spectator of June 16th attri- 
butes to Mr. Chaplin Ayrton, is by the late Mrs. Chaplin 
Ayrton, who was one of the first women medical students at 
Edinburgh, and afterwards graduated as M.D. at the Univer- 
sity of Paris. Mrs. Ayrton was for some years in Japan with 
her husband, Professor Ayrton, F.R.S., who held a professor- 
ship at the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan, 
before he was appointed to his present position at the City 
and Guilds of London Institute.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Hotroyp CHAPLIN. 
29 Palace Gardens Terrace, W., June 19th. 








ART. 
——— 
THE NEW GALLERY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

THE most important landscape in size, and, with one excep- 
tion, in quality, in the present exhibition, is “ The First Smile 
of Morn,” by Signor Costa, a painter but little known (out of 
artistic circles) in England, but highly esteemed both by his 
own countrymen and by the more intelligent of English con- 
noisseurs. His work, indeed, possesses few elements likely to 
attract the populace, for there is no striking effect, no “ pathetic 
fallacy,” no bizarre point of view to be found therein. The paint- 
ing, moreover, is somewhat dry and dusty, akin to the effect of 
fresco, and the colouring subtle, faint, and palely iridescent, as 
of asea-shell long absent from the waters. The present picture 
is a fair but not a great example of the master, beautiful in 
colour and in its quiet, tender feeling for natural beauty, defec- 
tive in its lack of definite aim and subject, and losing much of 
its power from the artist drawing the attention to a mass of 
detaiis which fritter away the meaning of the picture. For the 
rest, it is an Italian scene, with blue mountains and sand-hills 
overgrown with brushwood and tall grass and small olive- 
bushes, and in the corner a very brown nude man stretching out 
his arms towards the heaven. Somehow the picture strikes 
us as deficient in manliness, as rather of the “ Martha ” order, 
cumbered with attention to trivial matters. On the other 
hand, it is unhurried, delicate, and, to the best of the painter’s 
power, faithful in its rendering of Nature; and for a last 
merit, no one can look upon it without recognising that the 
painter has not only studied but appreciated the work of the 
Old Masters. 

In the New Gallery, the same defect obtains that marked the 
earlier days of the Grosvenor, and that is that bad and good 
work, the professional and the amateur, the master and his 
pupil, hang here side by side. This gives to the collection 





a somewhat heterogeneous appearance. What, for instance, 
is such a picture as young Mr. Burne-Jones’s “ Vision of 
Ezekiel” doing on the line in an important exhibition,—a | 
work which is not only more than indifferent in itself, 

but which is not even original, being but the faintest echo | 
of his father’s work? What good word, cither, can be said 
for the “Cleopatra” of Mrs. Hastings, a large picture of 
two badly painted commonplace women, one offering a basket 
of figs to the other? Why are Mr. Peppercorn’s flagrant 
imitations of Corot admitted, or the great bare canvas by Sir 
Arthur Clay, Bart., of a badly painted child? But itis useless 
and ungracious to particularise the work which never should 
have been admitted here, if the Gallery is to acquire a reputa- 
tion for first-rate work, and we have only touched on the 
subject, since it is another sign of that respect of persons 





which pervades “ Society ” picture galleries. 


Let us look rather at the good work. And first of all at. 


Mr. Alma-Tadema’s sketch for the “ Roses of Heliogabalus,” 
which possesses all the painter’s best qualities, and which 
is curious as showing that in the original idea all the 
deficiencies which we noted (in another place) as evident 
in the completed picture, did not exist. There is in this 
sketch the very aspect of life and tumult—of orgie—that the 
picture lacks; there is, too, the light, scattered aspect of 
falling leaves,—they flutter down, not fall “as solid as a 
gob of mud,” as Mark Twain once put it; and the colour is far 
finer, fresher, more vivid, and more varied. On the whole, a 
delightful sketch, bearing much the same relation to the com- 
pleted work that an article in the Figaro does to one in the 
Berliner Tageblatt. And here is another piece of first-rate 
work worth anybody’s attention, “A Little Bit of Somerset,” 
by Mr. J. W. North, a man who is not only a painter but an 
artist, and who dares to paint a green field green, not browny- 
yellow nor dusty-grey. This landscape of wooded hills and 
fields brings us the very breath of the country, the peace, the 
still air, the quietude, the calm, unhurried pace of life therein, 
and brings England, too, for Englishmen to admire; dares to 
paint the most beautiful country in the world, “the fairyest 
of fairylands: the land of home.” After that, one can find 
no more appropriate picture to consider than Mr. Herkomer’s 
“F.C. Burnand, Esq.,” a brilliant, slight picture, marvellously 
like its original, and perhaps the best bit of work Mr. Herkomer 
has done this year. There is also a smaller portrait of Mr. 
Burnand by Mr. Leslie Ward, the well-known caricaturist 
of Vanity Fair, and this, too, is a faithful likeness and a 
good bit of work. Mr. Napier Hemy has struggled hard, but 
has not been successful, in his difficult subject of the landing 
of a fishing-boat in a heavy surf. The picture has apparently 
been long on hand, for three years ago, when the present writer 
was staying at a little Cornish village with this painter, he 
was engaged upon studies for it, and it used to be a great 
sight to see him, his spare figure clad in a long mackintosh, 
his pale, Don Quixote-like face dripping with spray and foam, 
his great easel strapped firmly to a hundredweight or two of 
rock, sitting painting on a narrow reef of rock which ran far 
out into the waves, struggling to get that most difficult of all 
wave-actions, the action of mingled retreating and on-coming 
waves on a rocky coast. Honour to the artist who dares fight 
hard with such difficulties. Look at Mr. Weguelin’s “ Bacchus 
and his Choir of Nymphs” for a specimen of another style 
of work,—the neo-Greek, or, as it should more properly be 
called, “Greece & la Grundy,” for Mrs. Grundy is at the 
bottom of all its ideals. Mr. Weguelin is a sound, skilful 
painter, and a fairly good draughtsman, who is wasting his 
artistic talent in the endeavour to paint a civilisation (or a 
lack of civilisation) of which he knows little, and for which 
he cares less. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS.* 
THIs is a remarkable book. It is an attempt to redeem poli- 
tical economy from the imputation of justifying all the selfish 
and godless actions which are committed in its name, and 
under the pretence of scientific authority. But was there 
ever any reasonable man who thought that because political 
economy professes to trace out the consequences which would 
flow from always acting on the principle of self-interest in the 
accumulation and distribution of material wealth, therefore it 
is in any way right for individuals always to act as self-interest 
prompts, in accumulating and distributing wealth? It would 
be quite as reasonable to say that because dynamical theory 
shows us how projectiles should be thrown in vacuo,—i.e., 
if there were no atmosphere—in order to hit their mark, 
therefore it would be reasonable to throw them in our actual 
atmosphere as they should be thrown in vacuo. The 
justification for the purely hypothetical science of political 
economy is simply this,—that if you assume one motive of 
action, and only one, in commerce, you can deduce a number of 
important consequences which, though very far from the 
truth, come near enough to the truth in certain highly 
developed communities of Europe and America to be really 
useful aids to action; while if you attempted to introduce the 
multitude of motives which actually sway commercial men, 
and the ethical restraints which do very much deflect them 








* Cnristian Economics. By Wilfrid Richmond, M.A., Warden of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond. London: Rivingtons, 
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from following the guidance of what are called “ economic 
laws,” and no doubt ought to deflect them from following that 
guidance far more than they do, you would complicate the 
subject so much that you would have no science at all,— 
nothing but a multitude of “ifs” and “thens” hardly 
one of which would meet more than a single case of 
economic duty, and in the whirl and perplexity of which 
all useful general principles would disappear. Still, we never 
yet met a man who would seriously contend that the hypo- 
thetical science of the production and distribution of wealth, 
the science which tells us what would happen if enlightened 
self-interest were the universal rule, is a science that even 
professes to tell a man what he ought to do in any case 
whatever. It only tells him what he would do if in the 
pursuit of wealth enlightened self-interest (and the mere 
“enlightenment” itself puts all sorts of limits on self-in- 
terest, shutting out, for instance, entirely ordinary fraud) 
alone prompted other men in their dealings with him, and if 
enlightened self-interest alone prompted him in his dealings 
with other men. So physicians tell you what you ought to 
do if physical health is to be your only motive in action. 
But no physician ever yet ventured to say that there may 
not be plenty of aims in life in which it may be a positive 
duty to run serious risk of disease, even of mortal disease, for 
the sake of duty. And yet, of course, it is not nearly 
so true that you ought usually to follow self-interest in 
economical matters, as it is that you ought usually to guard 
your physical health from risks of serious disease. If Mr. 
Richmond had given to these interesting lectures a title 
showing that they are an attempt to point out that Christian 
principles suggest a certain number of general rules by the 
use of which we ought to curb selfishness, however much 
enlightened, he would exactly have described them. But they 
are hardly to be called lectures on “ Christian economics,” for 
though they are Christian enough, they do not cover anything 
like the whole surface of economic science. All they do is to 
point out where Christian teaching will certainly interfere 
with the rule of self-interest, however enlightened, and so far, 
of course, will prevent the conclusions drawn from the abstract 
reasoning of the economists from being either right or accurate 
conclusions. Mr. Richmond states his general doctrine,— 
with which we heartily agree,—very pithily in the following 
passage :— 


“The laws of Political Economy . are sometimes 
spoken of as laws of the Divine Governance of the world. 
With the falsehood of this contention we have already dealt. 
Plainly, the laws by which God governs economic life are the laws 
by which He governs the whole life of man—the laws of right and 
wrong. And in this government, conscience is His vicar, and the 
human will His agent. If we disregard the obligation to bring 
our economic conduct under the sway of these laws, to learn them 
and obey them, it is at best an unconsciously hypocritical delusion 
to plead that, in pursuing his own interest and leaving the con- 
sequences to take care of themselves, man is leaving the results to 
God. Weare leaving them to God in the same sense in which a 
mother, who stifles the instincts of love and abandons her child, is 
leaving her child to God. We are neglecting our duty, and leaving 
God to deal with and remedy the evil consequences of our neglect. 
True, God has given us the instinct of self-preservation which 
leads a man to pursue his own interest; but He has also given us 
the instinct to identify this self which we preserve with the selves 
of others, and with the universal Self of God. And in the develop- 
ment of our nature, this latter instinct has assumed, in what we 
call conscience, the authority over the other. The first truth 
about God’s moral government of human life is, that His laws are 
meant to come into operation through the agency of human wills. 
But when we have said this, it still remains to be said, that while 
God governs men first of all by themselves, He governs them also 
in spite of themselves. And it would be most ungrateful not to 
acknowledge the moral service rendered to the world by Political 
Economy, in exhibiting this side of the moral government of God. 
It sets before us what, as a matter of fact, occurs, and what 
actually occurs has a moral bearing. There is no field of observa- 
tion and knowledge which is not a source of Divine revelation. 
Political Economy is a doctrine of judgment on sloth, on luxury, 
on waste, on shortsighted selfishness, on crass stupidity, on rash 
and inconsiderate pride. And, more than this, it exhibits the 
steady pressure of reward and punishment, by which men are won 
from lower to higher ways of life; of the guidance—it seems 
scarcely reverent to say the overruling guidance—under which 
the blind instincts of the tribes of men grope their way out of the 
darkness of mistrust and mutual war into the clear light of mutual 
faith and loyal fellowship. It shows us a spectacle of human life 
which is also a spectacle of Divine design—design not forced upon 
an unwilling, but evoked from an unconscious world, where mutual 
need grows into mutual help; and the fellowship of men is knit 
by no external bonds, but by the ties of that knowledge and good 
will which emerge in the community of help, into one world-wide 
ministry to life and love.” 





i 
Mr. Richmond asserts that we want a political economy which 
shall be a branch of morals and shall define duties, ang 
complains that we have not got it. But his book shows 
how little use it would be to mix up the effort to explain where 
morality would and should overrule the suggestions of ep. 
lightened self-interest, with the discussion of the state of 
things to which enlightened self-interest taken alone would 
lead. He has to admit, whenever he goes into these matters, 
that the proper course would vary with the various cireum. 
stances, and vary so widely, that it is only possible to lay 
down a few general principles. And it would be all but im. 
possible,—indeed, usually quite impossible,—to follow out the 
restraining force of these general principles into the effects 
they would and should have on actual commerce. As it seems 
to us, considerations like those of Mr. Richmond’s essays and 
sermons are best kept outside the hypothetical science which 
we call political economy, or only woven into it in the shape of 
general warnings of the divergence between the consequences 
which would flow from the pursuit of enlightened self-interest 
taken alone, and the consequences which do flow from the com- 
plex human motives which often overrule enlightened self. 
interest,—and overrule it more and more, the higher is the 
moral development of the life of the nation. 


Mr. Richmond insists very ably on the true economic 
doctrine that all exchange ought to be for the benefit of both 
parties to the exchange; and though he does not mention the 
legal doctrine of caveat emptor, he is justly severe on those 
tradesmen who do not take care that, as far as their know- 
ledge goes, the purchaser shall really get what he intends to 
buy, or else that he shall be clearly informed that he cannot and 
does not get it, if it be impossible for him to get it at the price 
he proposes to give. That is very good moral teaching, no 
doubt, where there is any danger of the purchaser trusting 
the seller to sell him what he does not obtain. But is there 
any moral objection to a seller saying frankly,—‘I don’t 
warrant the article ; I don’t know whether it is worth all that 
I ask for it or not; I am not clear as to what it is worth; but 
this is the least at which I am disposed to sell it; so do as you 
please’? So far as we can see, there is no moral objection to that, 
when the purchaser is fairly informed that the seller cannot 
take and will not take any responsibility in the matter; and 
we believe that that would be and must be the case in a far 
larger number of commercial transactions than Mr. Richmond 
appears disposed to think necessary, when he insists so 
strongly as he does on the trust which the purchaser places 
in the vendor, and which the vendor ought to justify. In 
fact, right as he is in enlarging upon the element of trust and 
trustworthiness as the very essence of true commerce, he is 
inclined to push his doctrines beyond what is in any sense 
reasonable when he insists that nobody has any right to 
invest in any concern of which he does not know and can- 
not justify the whole management, nor to buy any article 
of which a due proportion of the purchase-money does not 
go to remunerate the labourers who made it. What that 
comes to is that a quiet man whose time is fully occupied 
in doing faithfully his own work, should give another 
lifetime (which he has not at his disposal) to go thoroughly 
into the morale of every commercial firm in which he 
invests his money, and should never enter a shop with 
whose managers he is not well acquainted, and with whose 
trade principles he is not fully satisfied. That appears 
to us to be making life simply impossible. What is conceivable 
is that if our national public once came to insist on the highest 
ethics of commerce, as it would be well that they should insist: 
there would be an established machinery for investigating, and 
from time to time certificating, the soundness of the principles 
on which all manufacturing or distributing agencies which 
chose to submit themselves voluntarily to such examination, 
carried on their business, and that then the better part of the 
public would transfer their custom to the firms possessing 
such certificates,—a result which would tend more and more to 
stimulate the prosperity of the masters who shared that pros- 
perity most wisely with their servants, and to undermine the 
prosperity of the selfish firms in which the “ hands” were ill- 
treated by their superiors. But what Mr. Richmond seems 
to expect of private people under the present circumstances 
of English commerce, is unreasonable simply because it 
would make life absolutely impossible. 

Mr. Richmond states the absolute absurdity of the notion 
that commercial life may properly ignore all the principles 
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which Christ enjoined on the consciences of his followers, in 
the following very striking and, to us at least, convincing 
language :— 

«Our neighbour’s good must be made our own, always in spirit, 
sometimes in stern fact, at the sacrifice of what seems to be our 
own. That sacrifice is demanded by the law of help, by the law 
of love, by the law which is the life of God, whose breach is the 
eternal death of the likeness of God in man. ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ Let us translate itafresh. You ought 
to be ready to make any and every sacrifice for those with whom 
you deal, which you would accept and approve if it were made for 
you. We have an easy answer for those who, ignorant of the real 
life of commerce and Christianity alike, would consider sacrifice an 
incongruous idea in commercial concerns. Sacrifice in commerce ? 
Well, commerce is the life of commercial men—of all men, in so far 
as they live by the ordinary commerce on which we all depend. 
Are you to banish Christianity from the life of commercial men ? 
Christ came to show men what love is, and to enable them to 
live in it. He showed it by sacrifice. He enables men to make 
sacrifices, to their wives, to their children, to those they love, to 
those they pity, to the miserable and degraded, sunk in sin— 
but not to their customers? Are these, then, not their neigh- 
bours? The main part of the life of many men is commerce; 
an essential part of the life of all of us is commerce; and is the 
distinctive Christian principle, the principle of sacrifice, to have 
no concern with commerce? No one can seriously maintain this 
solemn excommunication of large classes of human beings, this 
curse of godlessness, cast as a ban upon whole regions of 
human life. We have only to state it, to see it to be what it is— 
a preposterous absurdity. We may sometimes, perhaps often, give 
in to the idea, as we give in, without thought or care, to many 
another cynical and accursed fallacy that floats suspended like a 
poisonous miasma in the mixed atmosphere of common feeling and 
opinion, but we don’t believe anything of the kind to be true.” 
Still, as we have said, this book is not a book on Christian 
economics, but on the Christian principles which ought to limit 
the self-will of those who engage in productive operations or in 
commercial life, and not properly on the economical science of 
the subject at all. Inaeed, whenever Mr. Richmond comes to 
show how Christian principles would affect the general scheme 
of economical laws, he always has to admit that it is a question 
in which every special case would require different treat- 
ment from every other special case, and therefore that 
the moral principles he lays down cannot, properly speaking, 
be traced into their specific economical consequences at all. 
That is just what we have been maintaining. Conscience 
must, as Mr. Richmond says, be the final ruler as much of 
economical and commercial as of domestic, or legal, or political 
transactions. And it is easy to show that pure selfishness 
is just as fatal in commerce as it is in politics, and if not 
so fatal as it would be in domestic life, that is only because 
the affections involved in the latter are much more complex 
and more refined than those (chiefly summed up in equity) 
which govern the relations of economical life. But when you 
come to consider how moral principles affect the general laws 
of the production and distribution of wealth, no clear answer 
is attainable. They prevent a great many things from being 
done which purely selfish men would not hesitate to do. They 
enjoin many things which purely selfish men would never 
think of. But moral principle is too heterogeneous in relation 
to the purely hypothetical science which we call political 
economy, to be discussed with any good effect under the same 
general scheme as that abstract science. What Mr. Richmond 
here gives us,—namely, a number of positive and negative rules 
which, if practically applied, would purify and ennoble com- 
merce,—is just what we want. But they would not blend with 
the abstract science, and would not in any way dispense with it. 





THREE VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 
THERE is something of what we may calla“ Laureate ” quality 
about much of Mr. Holmes’s verse. No man seems to be so 
much in request among his countrymen for the task of adorning 
with song the sad or joyful occasions of life, the deaths of 
illustrious men, anniversaries, dedications. That he is always 
felicitous, always tasteful, it is easy to believe; but to readers 


on this side of the Atlantic, the occasions themselves are not |: 


always fully appreciable. The places are unfamiliar, the 
names are sometimes unknown or scarcely known, and, as can 
hardly fail to be the case with even the best occasional verse, 
the whole leaves the impression of the skill of the craftsman 
rather than the inspiration of the poet. 

The poem which gives a name to the volume, and the five 





* (1.) Before the Curfew, and other Poems. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington.—(2.) Poems. By 
Stopford A. Brooke. London: Macmillan and Co.—(3.) Glen Desseray, and 
other Poems. By J. Campbell Shairp, Edited by Francis T. Palgrave, London : 
Macmillan and Co. 





which follow it, do not, however, suffer from this drawback. 
They have the common theme, old, indeed, as literature itself, 
but full of a pathos that can never be exhausted, Tempus edax 
rerum, life with narrowed horizons, failing powers, broken 
circle of love and friendship, yet still finding amidst loss a 
solace anda hope. The poet is like Ulysses in feeling that— 


“Every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things.” 


Or, as he puts it,— 


“ Not bed-time yet! The night-winds blow, 
The stars are out,—full well we know 
The nurse is on the stair, 
With hand of ice and cheek of snow, 
And frozen lips that whisper low, 
‘Come, children, it is time to go 
My peaceful couch to share.’ 


No years a wakeful heart can tire; 
Not bed-time yet! Come, stir the fire 
And warm your dear old hands; 
Kind Mother Earth we love so well 
Has pleasant stories yet to tell 
Before we hear the curfew bell ; 
Still glow the burning brands. 


Not bed-time yet! We long to know 
What wonders time has yet to show, 
What unborn years shall bring ; 
What ship the Arctic pole shall reach, 
What lessons Science waits to teach, 
What sermons there are left to preach, 
What poems yet to sing.” 
And again,— 
“Well, let the present do its best, 
We trust our Maker for the rest, 
As on our way we plod; 
Our souls, full dressed in fleshly suits, 
Love air and sunshine, flowers and fruits, 
The daisies better than their roots 
Beneath the grassy sod. 
Not bed-time yet! The full-blown flower 
Of all the year—this evening hour— 
With friendship’s flame is bright ; 
Life still is sweet, the heavens are fair, 
Though fields are brown and woods are bare, 
And many a joy is left to share 
Before we say Good-night! 
And when, our cheerful evening past, 
The nurse, long waiting, comes at last, 
Ere on her lap we lie 
In wearied nature’s sweet repose, 
At peace with all her waking foes, 
Our lips shall murmur, ere they close, 
Good-night! and not Good-by !” 
Another but kindred note is struck with rare skill in “The 
Broken Circle,” where, standing “on Sarum’s treeless plain,” 
the poet sees in the giant stones, some prone on the ground, 
some leaning to their fall, some yet erect, a symbol of human 
life :— 
«Ah me! of all our goodly train 
How few will find our banquet hall! 
Yet why with coward lips complain 
That this must lean, and that must fall ? 
Cold is the Druid’s altar-stone, 
Its vanished flame no more returns ; 
But ours no chilling damp has known,— 
Unchanged, unchanging, still it burns. 
So let our broken circle stand 
A wreck, a remnant, yet the same, 
While one last, loving, faithful hand 
Still lives to feed its altar-flame !” 

“ At the Saturday Club” is the poem which stands next in 
order to these, and there is not one of its class that is more 
happily executed or more full of interest. The three portraits 
that Mr. Holmes gives us are of Longfellow, Agassiz, and 
Emerson, and it is not easy to say which is the most skilfully 
drawn. Perhaps we should give the palm to that of Emerson. 
Here is the outward man :— 

“Why that ethereal spirit’s frame describe ? 
You know the race-marks of the Brahmin tribe,— 
The spare, slight form, the sloping shoulders’ droop, 
The calm, scholastic mien, the clerkly stoop, 
The lines of thought the sharpened features wear, 
Carved by the edge of keen New England air.” 

And here the inward :— 

“ Where in the realm of thought, whose air is song, 
Does he, the Buddha of the West, belong ? 
He seems a wingéd Franklin, sweetly wise, 
Born to unlock the secrets of the skies; 
And which the nobler calling,—if ’t is fair 
Terrestrial with celestial to compare,— 
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To guide the storm-cloud’s elemental flame, 

Or walk the chambers whence the lightning came, 

Amidst the sources of its subtile fire, 

And steal their effluence for his lips and lyre?” 
Elsewhere, it must be owned, an English reader will not find 
himself so much at home, though, as has been said, it is always 
easy to recognise the supreme art of the writer. Only experts, 
it is to be feared, know of the astronomical fame of Dr. A. P. 
Gould and of his catalogue of the stars of the Southern 
Hemisphere, but every one must appreciate such stanzas as :— 

«The souls that voyaged the azure depths before thee 

Watch with thy tireless vigils, all unseen,— 

Tycho and Kepler bend benignant o’er thee, 
And with his toy-like tube the Florentine,— 

He at whose word the orb that bore him shivered 
To find her central sovereignty disowned, 

While the wan lips of priest and pontiff quivered, 
Their jargon stilled, their Baal disenthroned. 

Flamsteed and Newton look with brows unclouded, 
Their strife forgotten with its faded scars,— 

(Titans, who found the world of space too crowded 
To walk in peace among its myriad stars.)” 

Mr. Stopford Brooke, in his principal poem, sings of lovers, 
and lovers of a very passionate kind. One cannot help 
smiling at the almost ecstatic warmth of their love-making. 
We would not so much as whisper a thought of ill, but sober- 
minded people will open their eyes when they read how, when 
the two are wandering abroad at a time when “ the moon is 
bright above the glen,” the lady— 

«Laid 

Her head upon my breast and slept awhile ; 

And innocent dreams, like pleasant waters, flowed 

Through the sweet woodland of her heart, until, 

Waking, she smiled to find herself enfolded 

Close in my arms.” 

The plan of the poem is that a lover comes down from London 
after “a lingering Easter ” has set him free from toil, to visit 
his mistress, and sings her every day a song for which he 
receives his guerdon of kisses. The first song incurs the lady’s 
criticism from the way in which it brings together incongruous 
flowers. As she puts it :— 

“Tt is plain 

Town-life has left you ignorant of flowers ; 

The wild rose slumbers till the kiss of June, 

The golden daffodil died in April’s arms, 

And the woodbine ? Well once, at the end of May, 

I saw with grave astonishment a plant 

That dared to flower.” 

His answer is very happy :— 
*« Sweet critic, then,’ I said, 
‘T’ve dared like the woodbine; my daffodils 
Lived on to greet you, and my rose was born 
Out of due time to blossom on your breast.’ ” 
But, curiously enough, the poet himself errs in the same way. 
“Sweet May had come,” he says, when the visit occurs; but as 
the latest Easter cannot be beyond April 25th, it could only 
just have come. Yet the lady invites her lover to visit a— 
“ Hollow dell where clustered thorns 

Snow-clad with blossom, make the Spring more dear 

With images of Winter.” 
Nor are these thorns the blackthorn, for we are told “sweet 
their scent.” But when is “may” to be seen in the first half 
of the month from which it gets its name, a name, it must be 
remembered, dating from the Old Style calendar ? 

Mr. Brooke’s imagery is bold, and often effective. Sometimes, 
indeed, it comes perilously near to conceit, as when he speaks 
of the sun,— 

* Fierce-breathing like a dragon in the cave 
Of the o’erarching sky.” 
He is too fond, too, of such bastard similes as when he compares 
faint clouds in the evening heaven to— 
“ Long-forgotten thoughts tinged with the rose 
Of sudden recollection.” 
But there is no mistaking the power of such a landscape as 
this :— 

«We were close-curled within a grassy seat, 

Among the castled rocks; far, on our right, 

Spread the great ocean surface, on our left, 

The folded hills and vales; and towns and towers 
Plunged to the waist in woods; and villages 

O’er whose red roofs the Church spires, now all gold 
In the full sunset, rose like steady flames 

From the altar of the earth. Beneath our feet 

The wild grass moorland fell from ridge to ridge, 
And silence dwelt in it, silence that Nature 

Keeps in the evening hour ;—her prayer before 

She sleeps, at rest in God. But on this scene 

We scarcely looked, for o’er the tumbling sea 

The sun had set in wild magnificence, 





And left his glory among clouds that rose, 

Dome piled on dome, and wall on wall, and tower 

Succeeding tower, edged with red gold above, 

And all their whirling volumes underneath 

Purple, incensed with angry rose, whence fell 

Flame-flakes, and gouts of crimson on the sea— 

As if within their rolling spheres the blood 

Of great angelic battle had been spilt. 

But where the sun had sunk, the mountainous mass, 

Cloven in twain, disclosed a sea-paved gorge, 

Through which, as through an expanding pass, we saw 

The distant fields of heaven, gold and pearl, 

And in the upper azure, all alone 

The evening Star, that seemed the thought of God 

Which, o’er the wild waves of the world, apart, 

Watched from Eternal Peace and said—‘ Be still.’ ” 
Though here, too, “ the blood of the great angelic battle” is, 
to say the least, a doubtful ornament. 

The reader may have noticed in one of our quotations a line 
which it is certainly difficult to scan,— 

“T’ve dared like the woodbine ; my daffodils.” 
It is not singular. Thus we have,— 

“With mirth, and hunting the moonlight among ;” 

“The thin and spiritual curve of the moon ;” 

and the alexandrine,— 
“Of the o’erarching sky, and deep in sheltering woods.” 

But commonly, Mr. Brooke’s versification is correct and 
powerful. In the poems that come after that which we have 
been hitherto criticising, Mr. Brooke follows, though not as 
an imitator, sometimes Charles Kingsley, sometimes Browning. 
“The Crofter’s Wife” is a vigorous denunciation of the land- 
hungry rich who drive the poor from his home; while 
“Justice” and “One Year” might have been lyrics in 
Yeast or Alton Locke. The speakers in “Rome (A.D. 1500),” 
again, and “ Versailles (1784),” might have found a fitting 
place among Men and Women. 

We cannot do more than briefly mention and commend to 
our readers the volume in which the pious care of Mr. Palgrave 
has collected the poems of his predecessor in the Oxford Chair 
of Poetry. A reviewer, indeed, may well be content to refer 
his reader to so admirable a criticism as that which is to be 
found in Mr. Palgrave’s preface. One stanza we may quote 
from a memorial poem, “ Balliol Scholars,” which some of 
our readers may remember as having been published (in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, we think) some fifteen years ago. It 
is a sketch of one who has also now followed his friend ad 
plures :— 

“One wide-welcomed for a father’s fame, 

Entered with free bold step that seemed to claim 

Fame for himself, nor on another lean. 


So full of power, yet blithe and debonair, 
Rallying his friends with pleasant banter gay, 
Or half a-dream chaunting with jaunty air 
Great words of Goethe, catch of Béranger. 
We see the banter sparkle in his prose, 
But knew not then the undertone that flows, 
So calmly sad, through all his stately lay.” 


Two only remain of the company,—the Bishop of London 
and the Chief Justice of England. 





TURGOT.* 
THE object which M. Léon Say had in view when he wrote 
his interesting sketch of Turgot was to hold him up not as a 
defeated but as a victorious man, seeing that “the nineteenth 
century is Turgot’s own, because it is one during which his 
ideas have been applied,” and because “the freedom of labour 
which he has bequeathed to us” has stamped upon that 
century “the mark which will be its chief characteristic in 
history.” This lofty claim, we take it, relates wholly or chiefly 
to France, since England has been influenced far more by the 
writings of Adam Smith than by the acts and productions of 
the great Frenchman. But M. Léon Say seems to doubt whether 
Turgot’s conquest can be maintained. “Freedom of work, 
which was for him the Alpha and Omega of all economic laws, 
is to-day the object of the most spirited attacks.” The reaction 
does not arise from the privileged classes, but from “the 
workmen,” who, M. Say contends, are doing their best to rivet 
on themselves the fetters which were struck off last century ; 
and the only consolation he can offer to his countrymen is, 
that French politica] economy “does not yet feel disarmed.” 
Nevertheless, what with high tariffs and bounties in one 
direction and the demands of labour in another, the democracy 











*Turgot. By Léon Say. Translated by Gustave Masson, Assistant-Master 
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has made considerable way backwards towards some of the 


mischiefs which prevailed in France a hundred years ago. If 
the “founder of French political economy ” were alive now, 
he would probably find it difficult to secure a seat in the 
Chamber, and perhaps not even a place in the Senate. 

Turgot sprang from a Norman family which had estates in 
what is now Calvados. His father was the prévdt des 
marchandes in Paris, and famous in his day. The young man, 
intended for the Church, passed brilliantly through the Sor- 
bonne, where he was called the Abbé de Laulne ; but at twenty- 
three he threw up his chances of an ecclesiastical career, 
finding it impossible, he said, to wear on his face a mask for 
the whole of his life, and styled himself Turgot de Brucourt. 
His studies were various and profound, but his passion was 
versification. He wished to introduce “metrical French 
hexameters ;” but when, under an assumed name, he sent to 
Voltaire a specimen in the shape of a translation from Virgil, 
the veteran politely said that it was “the only prose transla- 
tion in which he had found any enthusiasm.” Though Turgot 
was furious, M. Léon Say remarks that Voltaire was not 
wrong, for the longs and shorts yielded no melody to the 
French ear. Yet he persevered, and in his last days “ finished 
his translation of the fourth Aneid in metrical verses ;” while 
he bestowed the honours of rhyme upon the Odes of Horace, 
and dictated to Dupont de Nemours, during his last illness, a 
version of the ode, Hqguam memento. Asin his youth, dressed 
in his cassock, he played battledore and shuttlecock with 
Minette, who became Madame Helvetius, so dying of gout he 
composed his beloved verses; but these were the recreations of 
a great worker who never turned aside from the severe pursuits 
which formed the substance of his life. 

When he escaped into the free air of the world at three-and- 
twenty, he soon found official employment, and in 1753 he was 
appointed maitre des requétes, as became a “ Government man,” 
for there was nothing of the agitator or frondeur in his com- 
position. Eight years afterwards, he obtained the post of 
Intendant at Limoges, and it was there that he made his mark 
as an administrator, and his first essays as a practical reformer. 
The interval preceding his promotion was spent in the brilliant 
society of Paris, among the philosophers whose writings were 
shaking down the old order of things. He was intimate with 
Quesnay and Gournay, whose maxim was, Laissez faire, 
laissez passer; saw Adam Smith when the young Scot 
sojourned a while in Paris; corresponded with him and with 
Hume, and soon shone with as bright a light among the 
Encyclopedists as he did among the Economists. But it was 
at Limoges that he saw in detail the working of the then 
existing system, and sought to mitigate its harsh injustice. 
The Intendant, an officer invented by Richelieu, had great 
power for good and evil, and mostly inclined towards 
the latter; but Turgot so acted in the district confided 
to him, that when he was called away to fill the trying 
office of Controller-General, the labourers said :—‘ The King 
has done right in taking M. Turgot, but it is very sad 
for us not to have him any longer.” In fact, he was 
adored by the curés and the peasants, proof sufficient that he 
was an Intendant who did good, for the whole burden fell 
upon them, and that burden he greatly lightened. The last 
four years of his sojourn in Limoges had been vexed by a new 
trouble. The Abbé Terray had cancelled an edict allowing 
* the free circulation of grains,” and substituted the monstrous 
order enjoining that none whatever should be sold except at 
the market town. Turgot had striven vainly, yet with all his 
night, to prevent this iniquity, and when, in 1774, Louis XVI. 
became King, he was summoned to deal with that and many 
other evils. Thus he stepped on to the great stage of politics, 
destined to try whether he could arrest the revolution which, 
years before, D’Argenson as well as Chesterfield foresaw. 
Turgot tried. The young King wished to help him; and 
perhaps, had the latter possessed the hardness as well as 
the courage of Louis XIII, he would have kept Turgot as 
Henry IV. kept Sully, and as his son kept Richelieu. 
But Marie Antoinette, who was loved, had more influence 
than Anne of Austria, who was barely endured, and the 
Minister, who had “a whole reformed France in his head,” 
could not stand up even for the short space of two years 
against the Queen, the Princes, and the courtiers, mainly 
because, King Louis being too feeble for the performance of 
his great duties, Turgot was not steadily supported as 
™Schelieu was. No doubt it was less difficult to uphold a 





Cardinal with whose devouring policy the monarch heartily 
agreed, than a “ virtuous philosopher” who neither aimed at 
conquest nor glory; still, a strong, wise King would have 
worked with the philosopher, and clutched at the only chance 
of staving off a cataclysm. Louis XVI. had none of the 
attributes of a governing man; and the ruler needed, one 
who would act despotically, if need were, as well as see clearly 
with his own eyes or the eyes of his Minister, was not forth- 
coming. Others powerfully aided in applying the force which 
expelled Turgot. Yet no one can now reasonably doubt that the 
decisive blow was given by the beautiful and amiable Queen. 
Neither Maria Theresa, her mother, nor Joseph, her brother, 
approved her meddling in politics, nor quite accepted her dis- 
claimer of any share in the dismissal, first of Malesherbes, 
and then Turgot. The Empress-Queen saw nothing wrong 
in the enterprises of these Ministers except that they under- 
took to do too much at once. In that criticism she may have 
been right, for it was anticipated by Malesherbes, who blamed 
his colleague for being too much ina hurry. “I cannot help 
it,’ was his friend’s defence; “the needs of the people are 
immense; and in my family gout carries us off at fifty.” His 
personal influence over the young King enabled him to set 
free the internal commerce in cereals, and abolish the corvée 
and the maitrises et jurandes ; but the strenuous effort required 
exhausted the moral force which Louis could command. He 
said himself that he was “more embarrassed with one man 
than fifty,’ and thus while, with an effort, he could face a 
Parliament steadfastly, he could not succeed so well in a téte- 
a-téte, especially when the very plain speaking of Turgot’s 
letters to his Majesty gave the domestic opposition such 
admirable materials to work upon. The Minister was not 
sufficiently supple, dexterous, and courtier-like, and that 
was probably what Choiseul meant to imply when he 
declared that Turgot had not “a Ministerial head.” He was 
out of place, and he fell; his adversaries triumphed long 
enough to think they were right in their tactics and beliefs; 
yet eight years after he was laid in his grave came the Revolu- 
tion, a most costly method of effecting such improvements as 
have survived the overthrow of those ancient forms which had 
long become a shelter for the grossest abuses. The really 
astonishing thing is not that Turgot failed, but that a man of 
his strain, at such a time, should have been appointed to the 
office he filled. The choice was decided by a Duchess and an 
abbé who worked upon Maurepas, and the acceptance of his 
advice shows the docility of the King. But how they all 
miscalculated the character of the man thus favoured! Only 
Galiani predicted the actual result. He wrote to Madame 
d’Epinay, at the time when Turgot was made Controller- 
General, that he would remain in office too short a time to 
carry out his plans, and that he would retire or be dismissed, 
adding that “‘once more people will discover the error of 
having appointed to an office like his, in a monarchy like 
yours, a man who is both virtuous and a staunch philosopher.” 
His Ministry was really a test of the monarch’s capacity 
to act as well as feel, to rule the great and rich as well 
as “love the people.” The strength of the test revealed the 
King’s weakness, and with that striking experiment ended 
all chance of evading a revolution. We cannot blame Turgot 
for his grave frankness, since the urgency was so great, and 
by honest directness alone could the character of Louis be 
gauged ; and we agree with M. Léon Say that “ Turgot would 
have lost by being a Calonne,” and that Calonne “gained 
nothing by having aimed at being a Turgot.” He will be 
always remembered as a compeer of Adam Smith, and as the 
brave man who strove to save his country froma great calamity. 





DR. BEGG.* 
Ir is much to be regretted that an interval of three years 
should have elapsed between the publication of the first 
volume of Dr. Smith’s Life of Dr. Begg, which, to some extent 
autobiographical though it was, brought its readers only to 
the threshold of its hero’s public career, and the second, in 
which there figures the Dr. Begg who is known to fame and 
England as the Leader of the Highland Host, as the hero of 
a thousand agitations, as a remarkable combination of Scotch 
Conservatism and Scotch Radicalism. Dr. Smith is to be 
sympathised with on the cause of this delay— comparative 
incapacity for work, in consequence of painful bereavement ” 





* Memoirs of James Bega, D.D., Minister of Newington Free Church, Edinburgh, 
Vol. II, By Thomas Smith, D.D. Edinburgh: James Gemmell. 1838. 
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—but he seems to have a sort of impression that the delay is 
to some extent compensated for by the change which it has 
effected in the character, if not the purpose, of his work. 
His book is, he says, “more ecclesiastical and less personal 
than I hoped to be able to make it,” and he consoles himself 
for this by hoping “ that it may be acceptable to many of Dr. 
Begg’s friends now, and may in the future be regarded as an 
honest narrative of important transactions.” An “honest 
narrator” Dr. Smith unquestionably is, a warm friend, and a 
courageous partisan. Nor can he be found fault with for 
having thought chiefly of Scotch readers when preparing his 
book, and not exhibiting his deceased chief as a curious 
“Scotch type” for folks on this side of the Border to take an 
interest, and perhaps even find amusement in. But he might 
have done a great deal more than he has done to make Dr. 
Begg in his personal and private capacity illustrate his own 
public career. He says of his friend, and doubtless with 
perfect truth, that “never a man had less sympathy with the 
constantly quoted maxim :— 
‘For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight : 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’ ” 

But take this maxim out of the region of dogma or creed, 
and apply it in the larger field of what Dr. Begg’s country- 
man, Principal Caird, has termed “religion in common 
life,’ and we find it coming in effect to this,—that it is 
impossible to understand fully a man’s public life, unless 
the springs of motive are to some extent laid bare. The 
‘curiosity to learn from the biography of a public man what he 
has been—from his letters rather than from his speeches— 
is in itself, therefore, healthy, and ought, within limits, to be 
gratified. Dr. Begg must of necessity have been a man of 
many letters. We could have wished, therefore, that his 
biographer had given us a few more of these than he has done. 
He would certainly, to say the least of it, have been better 
employed in doing this than in disinterring invective from the 
columns of a defunct newspaper. Then some glimpses of Dr. 
Begg’s family life would have been welcome. Speaking of his 
second marriage, in 1846, Dr. Smith says :—“ There was a good 
deal of gossip at the time—with more of truth in it than 
gossip on such matters generally possesses—as to love at first 
sight, a romantic courtship, and a speedy engagement.” This 
story, told—as it might have been told—with good taste, 
would have been preferred, by many readers, toloads of extracts 
from old “no-Popery” speeches. Dr. Smith seems, with the 
best intentions in the world, to have none of the instinct, and 
but little of the art, of the good biographer. His two volumes 
constitute rather a treasure-house of information relating to 
Dr. Begg than a biography of him. That work has yet to 
be written. 

The first volume of this book brought the life of Dr. Begg 
down to 1843, when, with so many of his brethren, he left the 
Church of Scotland to form the Free Church. When this 
event took place, he was only thirty-five years of age, and had 
not played in the abandoned Church—or the Church which, in 
his opinion, had abandoned its principles—the part of a leader. 
The chiefs of the Disruption movement were Chalmers and 
Welsh; but Dr. Smith, rightly enough, gives his frienda place 
among certain “juniors who may, without any invidiousness, 
be named as taking worthily precedence of their fellows.” 
But after the Disruption—which must have cost him a per- 
sonal pang, as his father and a younger brother held by the 
Church—or, at all events, after the death of Chalmers, he 
became one of four—Cunningham, Candlish, Guthrie, and 
himself—who to the outside world represented the special 
spirit of the Free Church, and who are now all gone. 
There is no evidence that Dr. Begg was a great preacher— 
indeed, considering the whirl of “agitations” and other 
activities in which he lived for so many years, it is sur- 
prising how he found time for regular pastoral work at all 
—and there is abundant evidence that he was not a theologian 
in the proper and scholarly sense. He had no capacity for 
speculation, but he was endowed with a capacity—the capacity 
of a layman rather than of a cleric—for knowing when change 
is in the air, and for resisting it. He may have been wrong 
in his “‘no-Popery”’—or, rather, pro-Reformation—crusades, in 
his successful resistance to the project of a union between the 
Free and United Presbyterian Churches, in his less successful 
opposition to “ innovations,” in his attitude towards the Robert- 
son Smith heresy case. But he was so far in the right that he 
knew that the changes he objected to really meant changes in 





. 
public or denominational feeling, and portended other and pro. 
bably greater innovations. There was tactical wisdom, too, if 
there was nothing higher, in his obsta principiis, or thin-edge. 
of-the-wedge doctrine. But we confess that Dr. Begg seems 
to us a better and broader man when engaged in his philan. 
thropie or socio-political work than when absorbed by an 
ecclesiastical, a theological, or even an educational move. 
ment. The project into which, about a generation ago, 
he threw himself for giving Scotland the English electoral 
privilege of forty-shilling freeholds will not compare with 
Mr. Bright’s household suffrage scheme; yet there is g 
ring of Mr. Bright’s eloquence in such a passage as this :-— 
“Build your monument to Wallace by all means; let it be 
raised as high as Ben Lomond if you have the means ; but still, 
if from its top on Ben Lomond you can look far and wide over 
an enslaved country, over a prostrate and politically dead 
people, blush for shame that with a monument to the fame of 
a dead patriot, your country is in such a state of vassalage six 
hundred years after he died as a martyr for her liberty. And 
let no man ever lay a stone on that cairn who is not prepared 
to assist us in following out this movement, by which 
to make our country free.” Beyond all question Dr. Begg 
did valuable work for his country in the crusades in which he 
took a leading part when he did not conduct them entirely, for 
theimprovement of the houses of working men in towns, and for 
the abolition of the “ bothy system ” in the country districts,— 
the system, that is to say, “of huddling five, six, or eight 
ploughmen into a miserable hut called a bothy.” In 1850, he 
formulated what he styled his charter, consisting of these eight 
points,—(1), Improvement of the quantity and quality of 
education ; (2), suppression of drunkenness; (3), better 
dwellings for working people and the poor; (4), public 
washing-houses and bleaching-greens; (5), reform of the 
Land Laws; (6), simplification of the transference of the land ; 
(7), better treatment of crime and pauperism; (8), greater 
justice to Scotland in Parliament. When the Statute-Book of 
to-day is looked into, it will have to be allowed that for good 
—and perhaps also, in some respects, for evil—Dr. Begg was 
in advance of his, and a pioneer of our time. 

Dr. Smith says more than once that Dr. Begg was a man of 
great geniality in private life, and the fragmentary auto- 
biography published in the first volume of this work certainly 
shows that he had a fund of good stories of a kind that are 
becoming rare, even in Scotland. We could have wished, 
therefore, that Dr. Smith had made a better selection from his 
friend’s treasures. Here, however, is an anecdote which 
curiously illustrates the Scotch nature :— 

“This always reminds me of what I heard of a case of trans 
lation of one of our ministers. His health gave way. His doctor 
told him that unless he left that part of the country and went to 
a more healthful district, his life was in danger. Accordingly, he 
accepted a callto another charge. His people made most strenuous 
opposition to his removal, and, in the course of the negotiations 
which occurred, one of the ministers said to the people, ‘Would 
you keep your minister in defiance of the advice of his physician, 
who has said that if he remains where he is he will die ??—‘ Weel,’ 
said an old man, ‘we hae considered a’ that, and we hae made 
up our minds to tak’ our chance o’ that.’ ” 

Surely the remorselessness of Northern Presbyterianism, 
always ready to sacrifice men for the sake of ideas, could 
hardly go farther than this. 





A FRENCH STATESMAN.* 
Frew books have at once so interested and so aggravated 
serious men in all parties in France as this autobiography, 
though it is nearly forty years since M. de Falloux abandoned 
public life. The Univers, we believe, devoted seven reviews 
to these volumes, and even the generation to which all 
that happened before 1870 is ancient history, has been amazed 
to find how much a man whose name was nearly forgotten 
had to do with the tides of feeling, if not with the notorious 
events, which have shaped the fortunes of France for the last 
forty years. M. de Falloux is a man with whom Englishmen 
can sympathise, for though French in his aims and his devotion 
to the Bourbons, as in his clear and lucid reasoning and 
pride of patriotism, he was also a frank country squire who 
reared fat beeves, who looked after his Arcadians of Anjou, 
and who built a goodly manor-house wherein to entertain his 
friends. If he did not clearly see the weak points of his 
policy, but trusted too optimistically in a “stream of 








* Mémoires d’un Royaliste. Par le Comte de Falloux, 2 vols. Paris: Perrin 
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tendency” to further his reforms and secure the splendid 
anecesses he did attain, his error will be easily condoned by all 
who admire honest effort in the cause of religion and liberty. 
M. de Falloux dubs himself Royalist on his title-page. 
Doubtless he desired the accession of the Comte de Chambord 
to such power as the principles of 1789 would admit, and it is 

sible that had that obstinate Prince trusted the political 
sagacity of M. de Falloux, he might have died at the Tuileries 
and left a Kingdom worth having to Philip VII. ; but Falloux’s 
Royalism was one with his patriotism, and both were rooted in 
religion. It was fitting that the pupil of Berryer, and in some 
degree the inheritor of that great man’s mantle, should leave 
this record of his relations with the head of his party and of the 
inherent difficulties of honestly serving so unreasonable a 
master; but we pass by what are often amusing incidents of 
his early life, to dwell on the triumphs of M. de Falloux during 
the years 1848 to 1850. His disinterested statesmanship, his 
powerful but sagacious eloquence, stand out in relief beside the 
vanities and folly of Lamartine and other heroes of the day, 
He had definite and noble aims; he was resolved to attain 
them, and did attain them; nor, Royalist as he was, did he 
ever relax in his championship of them through “low 
ambition and the pride of Kings.” It is said of him by one 
of his recent French critics that he, Talleyrand, Rouher, and 
Gambetta have left the deepest impression of their own 
personalities on Frenchmen of the day. It seems strange 
to bracket him with those representatives of the Restora- 
tion, the Empire, and the Revolution; but France may 
be congratulated on her respect for him as one of the 
distinctively religious figures of the century. By birth 
he was Angevine, of good if not of splendid nobility. 
He was by manner grand seigneur, and by family cir- 
cumstances a lifelong friend of the exiles at Frohsdorf.- 


More patriot than courtier, however, he refused to follow | 


the policy of abstention from all public action recommended 
by the Comte de Chambord,—for it was his creed that 
“the man who does not accept the obligations, the struggles, 





| 


| which is bound up with the cause of religion.” 


found that they had gone to church. He and Montalembert 
were the athletes of that Christian hope which trusts the “far- 
off divine event” towards which all discovery tends and all 
human enfranchisement contributes. Nor was their trust in 
freedom ill-grounded. The rivalries of Thiers and Guizot, the 
frivolities of the Crown and its supporters, are historically 
trivial beside the fact that in 1830 the mob tore down the cross 
from the church facades, and in 1848, when the Tuileries 
was sacked, the same mob respectfully carried the sacred 
furniture of the chapel to the church of St. Roch, between 
serried ranks of applauding working men. For ten years the 
party of which the young statesman Falloux was soon to 
assume the leadership had laboured to dissociate religion from 
dynastic sympathies, and to substitute for the alliance of altar 
and crown a closer connection between the Christian faith 
and individual freedom. Pius IX. in the first years of his 
pontificate, had made their teaching possible, and emancipated 
the cult of liberty from the old routine of atheism and 
anarchy. Strong in his example, fervent in faith, his devoted 
servants in France could dare to teach that modern aspira- 
tion is consistent with orthodoxy ; they recruited allies among 
men who a few years before breathed blasphemy and menace 
against the Church. It is hard to realise now the good 
feeling which existed in March, 1848, between the Provisional 
Government and the clergy. In a circular addressed to the 
French Bishops by M. Carnot, then Minister of Education, he 
writes :—* Do not ailow the priests of your diocese to forget 
that, citizens by their participation in all political rights, they 
are children of the great French family, and that, whether in 
electoral meetings or in the ranks of the National Assembly 
to which the trust of their fellow-citizens may elect them, 
they have but one cause to defend, the welfare of their country, 
Could M. 
Carnot’s son, the present President, write thus? Unhappily, 
the desires of M. Veuillot and the Univers were fulfilled; the 
Second Empire and the “second Charlemagne” crushed the 
party which claimed Catholic freedom as their right. M. de 


and the dangers of his epoch, does not thoroughly love his | Falloux’s faith in a democracy leavened by religion was possibly 


country.” At thirty-four he was returned as Deputy for 
Maine et Loire, pledged to further the enfranchisement of 
education in the interest of religion, an interest which, indeed, 
determined his action in all important matters. He had long 
been trained in Madame Swetchine’s salon to sympathy with 
the ideas of Montalembert and Lacordaire, and both by brilliant 
writing and by “conferences” for the benefit of working men, 
he had already begun his apostolate of Christian liberty. 
Always a Royalist of the straiter sect, because he held that 
“Royalism is patriotism simplified,” he to the end professed 
the creed of 1789. The work of his life was to establish a 
modus vivendi between it and the most orthodox Catholicity. 
At Rome his optimistic faith in liberty was not always shared 
by Pius IX., though probably no Frenchman of the century 
did more for the Papal cause; but Leo XIII. has set the seal 
of his approbation on M. de Falloux as “a good and a great 
servant of the Church.” 


In the truest sense, he was Conservative because he was 
Liberal; and his consistency asserted itself by his admirable 
inconsistency when differing circumstances called for differing 
action. His force of character and tenacious faith in his ideals 
took the shape, to both Papacy and Monarchy, of apparent 
rebellion. To serve them he took office, though with much 
hesitation, under Louis Napoleon when President. He secured 
the readmission of the religious congregations in France, and 
the French expedition which re-established Pius at the 
Vatican ; yet the Univers, representing a formidable majority 
of the French clergy, excommunicated him several times a 
year; and the Comte de Chambord, at every important crisis, 
refused counsels with disdain which might have secured to 
him his Kingdom. To understand the springs of M. de 
Falloux’s unwavering faith in that fearless Christianity which 
inscribes Liberty on its banner as well as Authority, it is neces- 
sary to appreciate the religious revival during the decade 
which preceded the Revolution of 1848. Never had official 
France seemed more indifferent to the forces of Catholicism, 
never were men of parts more fashionably impious, than 
during the reaction from Prince Polignac’s mystic methods of 
government and Charles X.’s religiosity. But liberty was also 
in fashion, and among other liberties the liberty to renounce 
Yoltaireanism also had its birth. In its name all the mixed 
elenents of Parisian society crowded to hear Lacordaire, and 








premature; he was over-sanguine of the monarchical and 
Catholic results of universal suffrage, as he lived to see. Yet he 
gave political form toa force which is still potent, and probably 
will be more so,—the foree of Liberal Catholicism. Strong in 
his certainty of what may be called the higher progress of 
humanity, resolute in pursuance of the means which he believed 
would best further it, M. de Falloux almost by his first speech in 
the Chamber showed himself its master. In the June of 1848, 
Lord Normanby wrote of him to his Government,—‘ In the 
wreck of reputations won and lost in the rough waters of the 
Revolution, one man remains master of the storm.” Until 
then, Falloux was little known outside the circle of his friends. 
He had spoken in working-men’s clubs, and told them stories 
of the Church’s heroes ; he had worked hard in the lay associa- 
tions of St. Vincent de Paul and St. Francis Xavier; he had 
been a Christian missionary, whether as polished man of the 
world, or eloquent lecturer to artisans. He sat in the Con- 
stituent Assembly to proclaim at the dawn of the new order 
that for the Church no alliances existed, or should exist, but 
with the people and for the people. The pitiful story of 
Louis Philippe’s fall has been too often told, yet these records 
of it, and of Prince Louis Bonaparte’s intrigues, are valuable 
in clearing the leaders of the Liberal Catholics from too 
ready support of the new President. No doubt his friendly 
relations with Persigny inclined Falloux to more charitable 
estimate of the awkward and mysterious claimant of his 
uncle’s mantle; but the severe judgment of Mr. Kinglake is 
modified by these volumes. No doubt that Falloux thought 
of him much as did Lord Palmerston when he accepted the 
Coup d@Etat, but said of the President: “His mind is as full 
of projects as a warren is of rabbits, and like rabbits, his pro- 
jects run to earth that they may not be crossed.” In truth, 
both Thiers, who called the Prince a erétin, and the Catholie 
Monarchists trusted that he would be the stepping-stone to 
their several ends. It is clear that Louis Napoleon ardently 
desired the help of all that was socially conservative. He was 
almost obsequious to M. de Falloux, as the representative to a 
great extent of the Monarchists, and the spokesman of the 
new Catholicism. When the Ministry of Education was 
offered to him, the young statesman, urged by his friends, and 
notably by Dupanloup, accepted it solely that he might 
enfranchise education in the interests of the Church. The 
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election of the President had somewhat defined parties and 
sobered politicians, and at least he was in favourable contrast 
to the frothy faddists who had made Parliament and the very 
gift of speech detestable to serious men. The doctrinaires 
and politicians of Louis Philippe’s Government, and all the 
pru@hommerie of France, were terrified by socialist threats and 
street-fighting. They pledged themselves to forward Falloux in 
his great measure, and the new Minister secured the co-opera- 
tion of men representing the most various shades of faith and 
unfaith. In the Commission he at once appointed to draw 
up the Bill, which he was resolved to pass, the names of 
Thiers, Cousin, St. Mare Giradin, and the Protestant pastor, 
Cuvier, are bracketed with Montalembert’s, Dupanloup’s, and 
Cochin’s. The University, the Church, and the Chamber 
agreed with curious unanimity under the spell of Falloux’s 
tact, that it had become very necessary to teach the Ten 
Commandments and vindicate the authority of the Church. 
After five months’ debate, it was decided that the State should 
not have an exclusive right to appoint schoolmasters. It was 
given to municipal councils, which were bound to choose their 
candidate from the list drawn up by the Council of Educa- 
tion, or to obtain one from an authorised religious congrega- 
tion. Any man might open a school if he forebore from 
attacking the religion or the morals of his pupils. So far 
enfranchisement. On the other hand, it was ruled that priests, 
ex officio members of the local councils, were authorised to 


_ supervise all that was taught; thus, while the State repudiated 


an official creed, it admitted the rights of orthodoxy in 
education. It also assumed the rights of religious congrega- 
tions. Probably, orthodoxy would have better prospered by 
their free labours if it had not been hampered by a State 
co-operation which was bound to cease at some not distant 
political crisis. But when the representatives of free-thought 
urged clerical claims, Falloux and his friends could not well 
refuse them. “TI insist,” said Cousin, “on religious authority ; 
far from dreading it, I invoke it with all my heart.” It might 
have secured a longer existence to “the law of 1850” had the 
protests of the Liberal Catholics against State patronage been 
successful ; but pacification was their watchword, and if their 
work has since roused the opposition of modern Jacobinism, 
not the less has it influenced all that is best in French opinion 
on the subject of education and the freedom of religious labours. 
In the programme of the Correspondant, M. de Falloux’s organ, 
his thoughts have expression :—“ Christianity forms citizens, 
it creates that national temper and that treasury of public 
faith out of which all rightful authority can be freely drawn. 
It supplies an independence which is not revolt, and a submis- 
gion that is not base...... no social order so urgently 
requires the infiltration of Christianity as does democracy, for 
the freer a man is from material restraint, the more he needs 
the checks of religion.” 


Ultramontanism, or loyalty to the Vatican, went hand-in- 
hand with the enfranchisement of the Catholic Church from 
State and national trammels, and while pushing forward her 
liberties at home, Falloux’s statesmanship and influence secured 
the expedition to Rome, which has ever since largely affected 
French foreign policy. In spite of the Prince President’s 
alliance with Carbonari, in spite of revolutionary railing, 
Falloux created ties between France and the Papacy which may 
perhaps endure. He also delayed Italian Unity. In eleven 
months of office, and before he was forty, he had achieved 
the main objects he had at heart. He had secured, too, a 
lesser, yet valuable victory; he persuaded the Abbé Dupanloup 
to accept the See of Orléans. Failing health and mistrust of the 
President’s Italian policy determined Falloux to resign office. 
Though not actually law, his Education Bill was safe, and in 
October, 1849, he gave up his portfolio, and with it his dream 
ef serving the Monarchy through Louis Napoleon. He was 
swept into prison with his party by the Coup d’Etat, but his 
narrative of what he heard and saw is without bitterness. He 
evidently felt the futility of Parliamentary government as it 
was then, perhaps as it will ever be,in France. During the 
Empire he was but a looker-on from his estate in Anjou, and 
he only once again saw Louis Napoleon, on the occasion of his 
election as Academician. Of one man and one party he writes 
with the bitterness of a man who finds himself betrayed by 
those he has served. Whatever M. de Falloux’s optimism as 
to the magie of Liberty, it is clear that not the shames and 
corruption and veiled Carbonarism of the Imperial Govern- 


ment and its Paris did such lasting injury to religion as did | 





the party led by the Univers. The priests who adulated 
Cesar committed an error which yet weighs on their successors, 
They checked the splendid successes of 1845-50 by connivance 
with a man pledged to secret societies, who used the clergy ag 
convenient tools in his control of revolution. It is lost labour 
to forecast the future of so great and so intensely living a 
people as are the French. It may be that the craft of 
Badinguet may be inherited by a bombastic Boulanger. Let 
us hope that these volumes may warn friends of religion in 
France against what may be called Charlemagnism. They 
should appeal to the common-sense and patriotism of French. 
men. They should be read and marked by the Count de Paris, 





INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 

In no department of legal science have Americans made 
themselves a greater name than in dealing with those somewhat 
unsettled but progressive principles, the outcome of usage and 
morality, that go to make up what is known as International 
Law. Wheaton, Dana, and Kent are in the first rank of text. 
book writers; and on the Bench, the latter, with Story and 
Marshall, may be allowed a place beside Lord Stowell. Nor 
has their skill been less marked in the field of practical diplo- 
macy. On questions of international principle, as must, indeed, 
be regretfully admitted, the positions taken up by States are in 
large measure dictated by their supposed interests ; but it has 
been the good fortune of the United States on more than one 
occasion, as in their defence of the rights of neutrals in the 
great war, to put forward contentions that have afterwards 
gained universal assent. Even their refusal to concur in the 
abolition of privateering by the Treaty of Paris was grounded 
on the liberal doctrine, that the capture of private property at 
sea, whether by privateers or public vessels-of-war, is alike 
indefensible in principle. As against this, must be set the 
recent and far from creditable rejection by the Senate of the 
Extradition Treaty with this country, an act the explana- 
tion of which is not to be sought in any doctrine of inter- 
national right; and even now there is the danger that the 
Fisheries Treaty may founder on the same rock. 

Should the Senate again go wrong, it will not be easy for 
them to plead ignorance of International Law in excuse ; for 
recently, by order of Congress and for the better discharge 
of their duties, they have been presented, one and all, with 
A Digest of the International Law of the United States, in 
three bulky and closely printed volumes now before us. And 
yet, perhaps, an unfortunate Senator might well be excused 
for staggering in his mind beneath such a stupendous 
mass of authority as is here presented to him. Printing 
at the public expense, and in presence of a surplus revenue 
of some millions annually, the editor, Dr. Wharton, has 
been freed from the salutary necessity of keeping his work 
within manageable limits. It is not too much to say that it 
might profitably be compressed within a third of its present 
bulk. Nor is this the only defect. To begin with, the expres- 
sion in the title, “ International Law of the United States,” is 
wholly wrong and indefensible, seeing that International Law 
is essentially one and the same for the United and all other 
States. It is not, however, without its use in bringing out the 
necessarily one-sided and defective character of a large portion 
of the contents. The Digest is described as drawn from “ docu- 
ments issued by Presidents and Secretaries of State, and 
from decisions of Federal Courts and opinions of Attorneys- 
General;” but it includes much else besides, such as extracts 
from the Edinburgh Review, and diplomatic gossips from the 
Greville Memoirs,—not, indeed, that these latter sources of 
authority are less worthy of consideration than many of the 
hasty partisan utterances of American officials. The result is 
that, for the most part, readers of the Digest only hear counsel on 
one side. Thus, the ingenious contentions by which American 
Secretaries have sought to escape from the plain and un- 
ambiguous stipulations of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty in 
regard to an interoceanic canal are set out at length; but Lord 
Granville’s despatches are not quoted, although before a single 
one of them the whole of this elaborate edifice of argument 


* (1.) A Digest of the International Law of the United States, Taken from 
Documents issued by Presidents and Secretaries of State, and from Decisions of 
Federal Courts and Opinions of Attorney-Generals. Kdited by Francis Wharton, 
LL.D. 3vols. Second Edition, Washington, U.S.A.: Government Printing Office. 
1887.—(2.) Outlines of International Law: with an Account of its Origin and 
Sources, and of its Historical Development. By George B. Davis, U.S. Army, 
Assistant-Professor of International Law at the United States Military Academy. 
London: Sampson Low and Oo. 88.——(3.) International Law: with 
Materials Fd a Code of International Law. By Leone Levi, F.S.A., F895. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1837. 
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scutes 
must necessarily go down. Of course, in the vast number of 


documents cited are many of great interest and high autho- 
rity; but they are lost in a mass of matter that is often 
unsound and still oftener trivial. 

The Digest contains a very full réswmé of the Treaty law 
of the United States, and in looking over it we are reminded 
of the curious incidents connected with the negotiation of some 
of theseinstruments. Among the most interesting is the affair 
of the “suppressed” maps in the Ashburton negotiation of 
1842. The point in dispute was the Maine boundary, as fixed 
by the Treaty of 1783. After a settlement had been effected, 
it came out that each side was possessed of a map made 
in 1783 which bore against its own case; but neither thought 
it necessary to communicate this fact to its opponent. The 
Americans found a map of Franklin’s in Paris, which sup- 
ported the English contention ; and from the British Museum 
came a map of Oswald’s, one of the British negotiators, which 
proved the American case. Webster wilfully kept back the 
knowledge of the Paris map, on the not very satisfactory 
ground that it was open to the English to find it in Paris, if 
they had the wit to look for it. Oswald’s map somehow or 
other never reached Lord Ashburton’s hands at all; and its 
existence was only revealed to Parliament for the purpose of 
mitigating the discontent which Webster’s sharp practice had 
occasioned. The whole incident is one of the most curious in 
diplomatic history. 

The latest text-books .on the subject are from the pens of 
Professor G. B. Davis, of West Point, U.S., and of Professor 
Leone Levi. The American treatise is clear, concise, and, so 
far as it goes, generally accurate; but in scope and fullness it 
cannot compare with Mr. Hall’s excellent English work, and 
many points are very inadequately dealt with. Professor 
Levi’s book is written for the “ International Scientific Series,” 
and it would perhaps be hardly fair to submit it to the same 
tests as an ordinary legal text-book. Certainly it falls short of 
such a standard in many important particulars; the rules of 
the science are laid down as, in the Professor’s opinion, they 
ought to be, rather than as they actually are; and the attempt 
to lay down one code of private international law as binding 
in all States, whereas this is a branch of municipal law, and 
varies accordingly in different States, shows either ignorance 
or neglect of a fundamental principle. On the other hand, 
Professor Levi’s book contains much information as to the 
Treaty law of States not usually found in text-books, and it 
will be of more use to the lay than to the legal reader. 

The history of International Law is made up of a constant 
succession of improvements, and if we look at its present con- 
dition, signs are not wanting that future progress will lie 
chiefly in the extension of the practice of arbitration and in the 
abolition of the capture of private property at sea. Both our 
writers are in favour of these changes, and Mr. Levi goes so 
far as to print a constitution for a Council of International 
Arbitration, to decide disputes between States as they arise. 
This is perhaps a little premature, but he undoubtedly suggests 
the right way to make a beginning,—namely, that two States 
should enter into such a permanent arrangement between 
themselves, leaving it open to others to join subsequently, as 
occasion may offer. 

There is nothing to give present prominence to the question 
of the capture of private property at sea; but the outlook on 
the whole is hopeful. In land warfare, it is now recognised 
in the fullest manner that war is a struggle not between in- 
dividuals, but between States, and that injury to the property 
of private citizens is only to be justified in cases of absolute 
necessity. At sea, a different rule is recognised, and the pro- 
perty of private citizens may be seized by the public vessels 
of an enemy’s State, and become the property of the captors. 
How is this difference to be justified? It is justified by the 
“stress” put upon the belligerent State at large by the injury 
thus inflicted on its citizens. But it may be doubted whether 
the amount of this stress bears any proportion to the suffering 
inflicted on individuals, and whether it has ever yet succeeded in 
forcing a belligerent to yield. On the Continent, it is spoken of 

as droit de butin, and condemned by every writer on the science. 
The tenor of English authority is undoubtedly in favour of 
the existing practice and principle; but it is very curious that 
Mr. Hall, its most recent defender, should himself have written 
to show that, whatever be right in principle, in practice the 
effect of the existing rule is likely to be more injurious and its 
abolition more beneficial to this country than to any other. 





And naturally so, since we have more vessels to capture than 
any other State, and the destructive power of a single vessel 
such as the ‘Alabama’ is so enormous. At present, England 
stands out almost alone for the old practice, and is in a posi- 
tion to maintain it ; but it may be hoped that a short-sighted 
adherence to precedent will not long be allowed to stand in 
the way of a reform under which she herself would be the 
chief gainer. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
SEE cee 

The second number of the Universal Review hardly keeps the 
promise of the first. The illustrations are not so good, the one 
preceding Mr. Freeman’s article, for instance, being positively 
silly, while those scattered over Mr. Haweis’s defence of the stage 
and the ballet are so vulgar as to have called forth a public protest 
from the author of the paper, who never even saw them before 
they appeared. Mr. Frank Hill’s paper on the Opposition leaders 
is full of his old incisive yet impartial criticism, and will give 
even to convinced opponents literary pleasure; but, with the 
exception of the editor’s thoughtful account of the Salon, the 
remainder of the letterpress is thin. Will Mr. Freeman, who 
devotes nearly a whole article to the Spectator, permit us to say— 
if he doubts it, as we fancy he does—that we do not question the 
capacity of small States to produce great men? Wedo not pretend to 
his historic knowledge ; but we have heard of Palestine and Attica, 
Mecca—which was a State as well as a city—and Venice. Our 
argument was restricted to this, that in democracies Federalism 
is unfavourable to their production. Mr. Grant Allen’s paper 
on the coming triumph of the Celt, who in fifty years is to supersede 
the Teuton, seems to us only foolish; and Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
“Reminiscences of a Story-Teller” is—with the exception of the 
curious complaint addressed to him for libelling a man’s house by 
a purely imaginary description—almost too commonplace for 
publication. We entirely admit Mr. Collins’s claims as a story- 
teller ; but was there ever a novelist who had not the experiences 
he recounts ? 


A History of the Birds of New Zealand. By Sir Walter Buller, 
K.C.M.G., F.R.S. (Published by the Author at 8 Victoria 
Chambers, S.W.)—To many people who remember the splendid 
work on “The Birds of New Zealand” which was published by 
Sir Walter Buller some twelve years ago, it will be a surprise to 
find that there was anything more to say on the subject of New 
Zealand ornithology. The author has, however, proved by the 
new edition which he is now bringing before the world that a 
great deal has been done since that time to increase our knowledge 
of the subject ; but we doubt whether there will be much to add 
when the present edition is completed. This most recent work 
of Sir Walter Buller’s is characterised by energy and atten- 
tion to minute details, both as regards the scientific and life 
histories of the species of which he treats, while the magnificence 
of the plates, which are by Kenlemans, and the profusion of wood- 
cuts, render this second issue of the History of the Birds of New 
Zealand an édition de luze. 


Jewish Portraits. By Lady Magnus. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
These are somewhat slight, but graceful and interesting sketches. 
They deal with Jehudah Halevi ; the street in Frankfort from which 
the house of Rothschild proceeds ; Heinrich Heine ; the criticisms 
passed on “Daniel Deronda ;” Manasseh Ben Israel, the great 
printer, publisher and apologist for the Jews in the time of Crom- 
well; “Charity in Talmudic Times; and Moses Mendelssohn. 
To us, the paper of greatest interest and most substance is that 
on ‘Charity in Talmudic Times ;” while the least just and in- 
teresting is that on Heinrich Heine, which is a paper rather of 
the rose-water-sprinkling order. Now, Heinrich Heine had genius 
enough, and bitterness enough, and sweetness enough, too, of its 
kind, and savageness enough, and passion enough, and even foulness 
enough, to make it rather inappropriate to sprinkle him with rose- 
water. That does not make his sweetness sweeter ; and it certainly 
does not over-power the foulness of his fowler poems. The paper 
on “Charity in Talmudic Times ” is a very clear and pleasant one, 
and the whole volume is both pleasant and readable. 

Eight Tales of Fairyland. By Louise B. Poirez. Illustrated by 
Gertrude Muntz. (Field and Tuer.)—Of these eight tales, we 
select “The White Hyacinth,” “ Among the Chimney-Pots,” and 
«The Enchanted Ruin” as being the prettiest. The illustrations 
are neat and well drawn. 

What to Read at Entertainments. Edited by the Rev. Frederick 
Langbridge. (Religious Tract Society.)—A fairly good selection 
of verse, and suited to the class spoken of in the preface. We 
notice a good many of Longfellow’s, also we should mention the 
editor’s contributions, of which we might instance “ Ned Ridge- 
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way’s Escape ” as a type which, with its little spice of humour, is 
just what is wanted. 

Two lively books on etymology are The Philosophy of Words: a 
Popular Introduction to the Science of Language, and The Fortunes of 
Words. By Federico Garlanda, Ph.D. (Triibner and Co.)—Dr. 
Garlanda must not be trusted implicitly. He is very much astray, 
for instance, when he says in the latter of these books that “ ethics 
are fundamentally that which is in accordance with the usage of the 
most.” He must read up his Aristotle, from whom we get the 
word, and who certainly meant nothing of the sort by it. But he 
has a great amount of information to give to his readers, and he 
gives it in a very pleasant way. 

Rhodes in Modern Times. By Cecil Torr, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—Mr. Torr follows up with this volume his in- 
teresting monograph on “ Rhodes in Ancient Times.” His plan is 
to divide his subject into five sections, headed respectively, “ Public 
Affairs,” “ Social Life,”’ “ Religion,” “ Art,” and “ Learning.” The 
first is, naturally, the longest chapter, occupying about a third of 
the total of 105 pages. Of this third, about one-half refers to the 
relations between the Ottoman Power and the Knights Hospitallers 
which followed the capture of Constantinople. The last siege is 
described in some detail. There was valour, not very skilfully 
directed, on the part of the Knights, and discreditable supineness 
on the part of Christendom. Even the Order of St. John did not 
exert itself with much vigour. The chapter on “ Social Life ” con- 
tains much interesting information. So does that on “Art.” The 
famous Colossus was broken up in 653, when it had been in 
existence nearly a thousand years. It had fallen, however, six 
‘ centuries before. 

From Kitchen to Garret. By J.E. Panton. (Ward and Downey.) 
—These “ hints to young householders” have been collected from 
articles contributed to the Lady’s Pictorial, and from answers to 
correspondents which have appeared in the same periodical. The 
readers for whom it is intended will find it very useful, though 
they must not trust it implicitly. Mrs. Panton, for instance, is 
very hard on smoking. Young wives will very probably make a 
serious mistake if they attempt to wage against this habit the 
war which she suggests, if she does not actually recommend. She 
is emphatic in praise of milk as against beer, and we are inclined 
to agree with her; but it is very doubtful whether there will be 
any saving effected by following her advice. Milk costs Is. 4d. 
per gallon, as against 1s. for beer. And it is easy to drink more 
of it. A woman, and it is for women both in the parlour and the 
kitchen that Mrs. Panton recommends it, might easily drink a 
pint of milk at a meal, while she would think, and possibly feel, 
a pint of beer to be an excess. Here it is on the question of 
finance only that we differ from the author, but when she recom- 
mends her readers to bring up their babies on cows’ milk, we 
differ on principle. Her plan is against Nature, and, though she 
may have found it answer in her own case, it is against common 
experience. There are grave reasons which make it bad for the 
mother, while, as for the child, it is well known that the recupera- 
tive power in a nursed baby is much greater than in one brought 
upby hand. With these reservations, we can recommend “ From 
Kitchen to Garret.” 

An Operetta in Profile. By “Czeika.” (Ticknor and Co., Boston, 
U.S.A.)—This is a social satire, often pungent, and, as satires are 
wont to be, often unjust; but it is smart and readable. It tells us 
how an amateur dramatic representation was got up, and what 
difficulties, intellectual and social, the promoters encountered. 
The scene is laid in the United States, presumably in a New Eng- 
land town. The author is never so smart as when she handles 
American claims to the possession of an aristrocracy. As she puts 
it, “aristocracy is only a euphuism for money.” 

The Law of Public Meeting. By J. W. Blagg. (Butterworths.) 
—Mr. Blagg, in this little volume, which he has managed to bring 
within reasonable compass, discusses and compares precedents and 
decisions. These are not altogether harmonious; nevertheless, a 
fairly clear and practically sufficient idea of the law can be gathered 
from them. On one vexed question we may quote Mr. Blagg’s 
dictum. ‘“ No doubt it is clear that the Commissioners have con- 
trol over Trafalgar Square, as over London thoroughfares 
generally.” But the word “thoroughfare ” is an essential part of 
the proposition; and it would have been better if Mr. Justice 
Charles had used this term rather than “ public place,’’ when he 
gave judgment in the case of “ Reg. v. Graham and Burns.” 

B. Bradshaw’s Dictionary of Mineral Waters, §c. (Triibner and Co.) 
—It will be well to quote the title in full,—“ Dictionary of Mineral 
Waters, Climatic Health Resorts, Sea Baths, and Hydropathic 
Establishments. Giving the Summer and Winter Residences of 
Doctors; Hotels which can be recommended with confidence, and 
other useful information.” An itinerary gives for each the mode 
of travelling, time, and prices (reckoned from Paris). For 
instance, one takes Ajaccio in Corsica, and finds that the route is by 





the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean line to Marseilles (16 hours) 
and steamer (12 hours), and that the fare is £5. The waters ion 
classified as regards their main character, and also as regards the 
ailments for which they are supposed to be beneficial. The 
dictionary itself contains the names of between two and three 
thousand places, and gives, for the more important, the requisite 
information, while it tells us something about all. 

Prose Pastorals. By Herbert Milton Sylvester. (Ticknor and Co, 
Boston, U.S.A.)—The main portion of Mr. Sylvester’s work - 
description of Nature. This description is somewhat too verbose, 
Masters of the art produce their efforts with words fewer by much, 
Still, it is evident that he is a careful and enthusiastic observer - 
and the work of such an one cannot fail to have some successes. The 
writer, besides being a lover of Nature, is a lover of angling, and 
his best pictures are drawn from the scenery of streams. Some of 
the remoter districts of the New England States seem to furnish 
good trout-fishing. But it gives one a disagreeable feeling to read 
of the newly caught trout. “ What a hornpipe he dances in the 
grass-lined basket! It is the dance of death to him; but to me 
it is a rare panacea for broken rest and overworked body and 
brain.” Is not this a little brutal? Surely every humane angler 
gives the finishing stroke to the creature as soon as he is caught, 
But to get refreshment from its death-struggle! Why, it is 
worthy of Domitian. 


A Companion to School Classics. By James Gow, M.A., Litt.D. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—This is an excellent book, giving in a most 
compact and convenient form a mass of information which will be 
most useful to young students, and, indeed, to not a few students 
who are no longer young. We can easily believe Dr. Gow when 
he tells us that he has “found it excessively difficult to produce 
the summaries here collected.” They are manifestly the outcome 
of a very wide and careful reading. Any expert will know at once 
that this modest volume of three hundred odd pages represents 
labour of no common variety and extent. The forty pages; for 
instance, which are devoted to textual criticism, with the cognate 
subject of the “ History of Classical Manuscripts,” &c., are full of 
facts which it must have cost much toil to collect. We know of 
nothing like the section headed “ Apparatus Criticus,” which tells 
us succinctly about the manuscripts of the chief classical writers. 
Among the other items, we may notice the chapters on Athenian 
government and military and naval strength; on Sparta; on Roman 
government, under subdivisions of Regal, Republican, and Imperial; 
the Drama, Greek and Latin ; and Philosophy. No more valuable 
addition has been made of late years to school literature than this. 
We see no mention in the list of scholars of Poggio (Bracciolini). 
Few men had more to do with the revival of letters in Italy. 


Life in the Confederate Army. By William Watson. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Mr. Watson was a non-naturalised Scotchman, resident 
in Baton Rouge, and the junior partner in an engineering and 
saw-milling business, when the War of Secession broke out. He 
gives us here his views as to the causes which led to it, the rights 
and wrongs of the questions in dispute, and the conduct of the 
conflict. His own position he thus describes,—opposition to the 
Secession movement changed into a determination to support it 
by disgust at the conduct of the Federal Government. “ Trifling 
and imbecility” are the terms which he employs about Buchanan’s 
Government, and “deceitful shuffling ” about Lincoln’s. We 
simply quote his words, words employed after the writer has had 
a quarter of a century to think over the matter. They show that 
there is another side of the question besides that which the 
authors of “The Life of Lincoln” are putting forward with so 
much vigour. The sympathies of the Spectator in this matter 
have never been doubtful; but it is only just to say that this 
is a book which has a primd-facie claim, from the position of 
the writer, to be taken into account. As to the conduct of 
the war, Mr. Watson has some very curious things indeed to 
tell us. He is particularly emphatic about the villainies of the 
commissariat department. The swindling system seems to have 
been marvellously simple. Two methods were chiefly in use :—(1.)} 
All requisitions had to be made out for the full amount required. 
But the rations actually issued were commonly three-quarters or 
half. The commissary charged the Government for the whole. 
(2.) Stores were periodically inspected. The commissary said to 
the inspector, pointing to an array of barrels,—‘“ These are the bad 
stores. Cooper, open one or two.” The cooper opened them; 
but almost all the rest were really good. These were sold for a trifle 
to an accomplice. This was done on both sides, but chiefly, says 
Mr. Watson, in the North, as, after the first year, the South had 
very little in the way of stores, and no outside market. “In the 
last year of the war I saw in one of the seaports of Mexico a large 
quantity of mess beef and pork which bore the mark ‘ Condemned 
U.S. stores,’ and which were of the very best quality, and sold at 
a high price.” This is tolerably clear; but what it establishes in 
favour of the writer’s case we are quite unable to see. It shows, 
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of course, that many dishonest agents were employed on behalf of 
the North. Does that even tend to show that the aims of the 
Northerners were not the nobler of the two? 


Hymns and Thoughts on Religion. By Novalis. With a Biographical 
Sketch. Translated and edited by W. Hastie, B.D. (T. and T. 
Clark, Edinburgh.)—The Life is interesting, for it gives us a vivid 
idea of a man who might have been, but for an early death (he 
was not quite twenty-nine when he died), a power in the world of 
thought. Of the other contents of the volume, the “Thoughts on 
Religion” are more satisfactory than the “Hymns,” which have 
lost much in translation. 

Silkworms. By E. A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—One of the most interesting and useful additions to the 
“Young Collector” series that we know of. Beginning with a 
chapter on “ The History of Silk-Culture,” as an introduction, Mr. 
Butler afterwards discusses the life-history, internal structure, 
management, and diseases of the common mulberry silkworm 
(Sericaria mori), and concludes with an entertaining chapter on 
« Wild Silkworms.” The anatomy of the silkworm is thoroughly 
explained and sufficiently illustrated, and various hints and 
drawings given for their management. The members of the two 
families, Bombycide and Saturnide, which also produce silk, are 
figured and described, thus forming a complete and harmonious 
monograph on the silkworm. 


Lost Identities. By M.L. Tyler. 3 vols. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—The title makes a suggestion of the character of this 
tale which the reader will find to be verified by the reality. It is 
a tale of sensations and surprises. As a matter of fact, people in 
real life very seldom lose their personalities. Still, in fiction it isa 
recognised possibility, and admits of much variety of treatment. 
Miss Tyler’s story is not much to our taste; its style is too mag- 
niloquent. There is too much appearance of effort about it. Yet 
it is fairly readable ; and, after all, that is no little thing to say. 


Our Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. By Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. (Longmans.)—We see nothing about 
Italy in this volume. Ii begins at Calais, and ends abruptly not 
very far from Vienna, with, we suppose, the catastrophe of a 
broken tricycle. The tale which Mrs. Pennell tells is entertaining, 
and the sketches with which Mr. Pennell illustrates this tale are 
pretty. And if the reader wants a moral, he may have it in the 
conclusion, which, whether intended or not by the authors, the 
present writer certainly drew from their story,—Do not go on a 
tricycling expedition in France. The enjoyable times seem to 
have been few and far between; and the amount of civility 
displayed to the travellers was, to say the least, not remarkable. 

EXAMINATION Papers, Etrc.—Army Preliminary Examination 
Papers, 1882-1887. (Macmillan and Co.) Specimens of Papers in 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Geometrical Drawing, Geography, French, 
English Dictation. Longman’s New Historical Readers, III. An 
Easy History of England, treated Socially. By S. R. Gardner, 
First Course, Standard V.—Written in a simple and direct style, 
and very well illustrated. Sketches of British History. By York 
Powell. Standard IV.—Suitable sketches of different periods, 
also illustrated. An Easy History of England, treated Politically. 
By 8. R. Gardner. Second Course, Standards VI. and VII.—Con- 
taining numerous illustrations. 
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SHORT SIGHT. 
The usual method of suiting this form of defective vision is 
completely erroneous. Lenses are given too weak for out-door 
| use and too strong for reading. No correction is made for 
astigmatism, nor allowance for unequal vision, though one or 
Oo U R | the other is of common occurrence, and sometimes both. Un- 
sightly spectacles are given when light and elegant folders 
would be equally beneficial. By the action of the lenses gener- 
ally given short sight is increased, and too often the vision is 
E Y za S seriously injured. By Browning’s System of Suiting the Sight 
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these evils are avoided, as can be proved by hundreds of testi- 
monials, all unsolicited. No charge for consultation. Full par- 

| ticulars of Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by 
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TNHE COUNCIL of COLLEGE HALL, LONDON, 
BYNG PLACE, GORDON SQUARE, can receive into residence WOMEN 
CANDIDATES during the July Examinations of the London University. 
ANNIE L. BROWNE, Hon. Ses. 


S'; LAURENCE’S SCHOOL, BRUGES.—BOYS PRE- 

PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ARMY (Preliminary), NAVY, &c. Three 
boys passed Preliminary last March. References to Colonel Knollys, 42 Gratton 
Road, Kensington; Oscar Browning, Esq , King’s College, Cambridge.—Address, 
Rev. B. HALE WORTHAM, 
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“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.””—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of all Chemists. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
estD. ASSURANCE. 183. 


DIVISION of PROFITS. 
£612,900 CASH PROFIT has just been 


NATIONAL 
PR OV I D E N i aggerienel among — ‘ — Damen 
INSTITUTION, i premions tng the pst tv years 





48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and OO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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GREAT TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, 
JUNE 25ruH, 27TH, 29TH. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
Madame ALBANI, Madame NORDICA, Miss ANNIE MARRIOTT, 
Miss EMILY SQUIRE, and Madame VALLERIA, 
Madame PATEY and Madame TREBELLI. 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD and Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN, Mr. SANTLEY, 
Mr. BRERETON, and Mr, BRIDSON, 





Soto OrGanist—Mr. W. T. BEST. Oraanist—Mr, A. J. EYRE, 
Chorus and Orchestra of Four Thousand Performers, 
ConpuctorR—Mr. AUGUST MANNS, 





“The MESSIAH,” MONDAY, June 25th. 
SELECTION, WEDNESDAY, June 27th. 
“ISRAEL in EGYPT,’ FRIDAY, June 29th, 





Fach numbered Stall for one day, 21s and 25s, A few sets of tickets may still 
be had, but immediate application is necessary. Same Stall for the three days, 
£2 12s 6d and £3 33. Stall Tickets admit to Palace. 

Tickets on Sale at CRYSTAL PALACE, S.E., and at NOVELLO, EWER, and 
CO.’S, 1 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., and 80 and 81 Queen Street, Cheapside. 





T DA AN EXHIBITION, 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON, 


PaTRON, 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
Hon. PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
DrrecTor-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Cav. L. BONACINA. 
The GREAT SUCCESS of 1838. 
The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 


PA TAN E xX IBITION. 
The most valuable and varied COLLECTION of ITALIAN SCULPTURE 
and PAINTINGS EVER EXHIBITED. 
MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY of ITALIAN INDUSTRIES. 


TAL fA N EXHIBiw’TIO N. 
Admission to the Exhibition, 1s. Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
VINCENT A. APPLIN, Esq., Secretary. 


IN LONDON, 1888, 
NOW OPEN, 
LYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 


PRODUCTS AND MANUFAOSTURES OF IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES, 


OPEN 11 am. to 10.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING; WEDNESDAYS, 23 6d; SEASON, 21s, 











| immune EXHIBITION, 





Excursions from all partsof England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Improved 
Service vid West Kensington and Addison Road Stations, Omnibuses every few 
minutes from all } arts direct to the doors of Olympia. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL 
MALL EAST, from 10 till6, Admission, ls. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





A MATHEMATICAL and SCIENCE MASTER jg 

wanted for the HIGH SCHOOL, PIETERMARITZBURG, NATAL 
Salary rising from £259 to £300. He must be prepared to sail on July 6th, Ine 
formation may be had from the Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing Street, 
Testimonials to be sent to the Head-Master of Rugpy School, or to the Head. 
Master of Olifton College, Bristol, on or before June 25th, 





Selected Candidates will be interv:ewed in Downing Street on the 30 
the appointment will be made. 0 0th, when 


Ete eye for the CENTRAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
of the British and Foreign School Society, a RESIDENT PRINCIPAL 





Aiat: rrp 





of University » at accom g salary of £500 a year.—Further par. 
ticulars may be obtained from A. BOURNE, Esq, at the Training College, 
Borough Road, London, 8.E., to whom applications, with 18 copies of printed 
testimonials, may be sent not later than July 13th. 


ee: by the end of July, a THIRD MISTRESS for 

the GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, MARYBOROUGH, QUEENSLAND, 
—Age about 24 years; must have had at least three years’ actual experience in 
teaching, either at Training College or an English High School. A member of 
the Church of England preferred. Salary, £145 for the first year, and £160 for 
the second. Candidates must be able to teach the following subjects :—Eaclid 
Algebra, and Arithmetic, and prepare pupils in higher Mathematics for the 
Sydney University Local Examinations (similar to Cambridge Junior and Senior 
Locals) ; Latin in the Lower Forms ; and assist in the general work of the school, A 
good —— and power of disvipli indisp ble, as well as sound physical 
health.—Applications, with testimonials (copies only), to be sent by post to “§,,* 
care of James McEwan and Co., Limited, 27 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL, 


An EXAMINATION to fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and 
EXHIBITIONS, will BEGIN on TUESDAY, July 10th. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


Tes DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to RECOM. 
MEND an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his 
daughter has been for three years. Resident foreign governesses, good masters, 
careful individual training, and attention to health. Over-pressure and cramming 
asics” “~L. L.A,” at Mr, E. Stanford’s, 55 Charing Cross, London, 


mE MOUN CHOOL, 


T 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
HEAD-MASTER. 
Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon. (Law and Modern History Honours). 

Pupils under 15 are prepared for the Classical and Modern sides of all Public 
Schools. Many scholarships have been gained, and high places frequently taken. 

The School stands in an elevated position, facing the sea, Young and delicate 
boys receive every care. 
“ — to the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, and to parents in India and 

anada. 























OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students mast be 


over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination 
at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 25th and 26th, unless they 
have already passed an exam‘nation accepted as equivalent. The charge for 
board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (Ll weeks). 

TWELVE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £3), 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1889, to 
Students who shall then have been three terms in residence, 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 


J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary. 








RUNDEL GALLERY EXHIBITION 

ca of nearly TWO HUNDRED UNPUBLISHED WATER-COLOUR 

COPIES on a Reduced Scale, from Old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, 

arranged Chronologically and in Schools. OPEN DAILY from 10 till 5; Satur- 
days, 10 till 4 —Admission free, DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 

Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 8. W. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. — CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 

from Frescoes and other Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, 

and German, are ON SALE at LOWER PRICES to Members, and at higher to 

— Catalogues and all other information will be sent gratis on applica- 

ion. 

A Donation of atleast £1 1s to the Copying Fund entitles to all privileges of 

Membership DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary, 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


R. HOLYOAKE’S ANNUITY FUND.—A Friend about 

to apply £200 to this object made known his intention, and the following 

sums have been receive 1 from him and others :—T. A., £200; Lord Brassey, £10; 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, £5; E. E. Bowen, £10; A. Marsh, £20; W. Morrison, 
M.P., £°0; Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, America, £20; Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., 
£10; Joseph Ellis, £5; W. M. Call, £10; R. Applegarth, £3 38; Robert Marsden, 
3; N. Travers, £1 1s; Thomas Cooper, £2; H. J. Slack, £2; T. Rowlands, 
£11s; Miss Carbutt, £2; Mrs. Ernestine Rose, 25; J. 8S. Storr, £5 5s; Robert 
Allsop, £10 10s; D. S. Lean, £10; George Hickson, £1 1s; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Herford, £1; W. Cabell, £1; Dr. George Bird, £2 2s; Incognito, £5 53; Mrs. 
Page, £3; R. Bubmer, £1; Thomas Walker, £1; J. C. Francis, £5 5s; Henry 
Swinglehurst, £2; John Beale, £10; Dadabhai Naoroji, £3 33; Professor Huxley, 
£5; W. J. Birch, Florence, £3; D. Galpin, £5; T. H. Bastard, £5; E. Vansittart 
Neale, £20; Haverhill Co-operative Society, £1; Birmingham Industrial Society, 
£5 5s; James Chariton, Chicago, £10; William Digby, £1 1s; Somerset Beau- 
mont, £5; Mrs. 8S. Winkworth, £5; Lord Ripon, £10.—Remittances may be made 
to M. E. MARSDEN, 43 Donghty Street, London, W.C., or paid to ‘‘ Mr, Mars- 
den’s Account,’’ Consolidated Bank, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 








HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER strongly RECOMMENDS 
such Parents of Young Boys as would value the combination of an 
unusually watchful care, in a Seaside Home, with Tuition of the highest class, to 
write to Mr. and Mrs, R. WEST TAYLOR, 1 St. Helen’s Towers, Southsea. 
i ieee re SCHOOL.—ONE JUDD SCHOLAKSHIP 
of £49 a year; THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, consisting of 
exemption from tuition fees (£27), for boys under 15 on August 2ad, 1888; also 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, Examination, JULY 25th, 1883—For particulars 
as to these and Exhibitions from the School, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. T. 
B. ROWE, the Schoo), Tonbridge. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS,.—Examination, JULY 20th and 2lst. Three Entrance 

Scholarships of £20, and Two of £12 per annum, tenable during stay at School,.— 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 





ANCING COLLEGE.—The EXAMINATION for OPEN 

EXHIBITIONS will be held on JUNE 29th in London, and at Lancing,, 

Clifton, and Exeter.—Fur particulars, address Dr. SANDERSON, Lancivg 
College, Shoreham. 


B RUCE CASTLE, 
HEAD- MASTER. 


Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlburian, 





near TOTTENHAM. 








Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination. 
In Lower Schoo), preparation (if required) for any Public School. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, of 
the value of 125 guineas and £60, are awarded annually in OCTOBER at 
Si’. TEOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embankment, 8.E. 
For particulars, apply to the MEDICAL SECRELARY. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 
R. W. REID, Vice-Dean. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a distin- 
guished German Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES as- 
BOARDERS, Every opportunity of learning German; comfortable rooms and 
excellent situation. Reference kindly permitted to Ludy Storey, Lancaster.— 
Address, Mrs. VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden. 








: ieee COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
Tae College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Cullegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Durking. 











T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 








With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 


. Bt. Andrews, N.B. 
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ERPOOL aad LONDON 


| Pad AND 


GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


Total Invested Fands ....... aecascesnces svcovee £7,415,918 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. ue ; 
E DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 
Annuities at moderate rates. Par- 


Insurance snd es, under new table, payable at fixed 


ticipating roue, = 

evious 2 s 
ome farge Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation, 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Oocupation.—Maintaining, ae in Bae 9 ams 

ivi ed Policies.—Prompt Payment o aims, 
ving tee Cee si: ieaiietiit icine 

i 1, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
ee. Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcas'le. 
Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 








be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
ee ae and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities ag be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Azents. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 
HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Paid-up Capital ..........cec00 sesseee £1,500,000 
inate Fund......... saaaitnanemininanalies ? 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to he 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, . 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, May, 1887, 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFF. 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY, 
ANNUAL INCOME.......-.ccseesseese asittee 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS .....0.c00:000 £2,280,731 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884, 





FN eeeemmmaiades ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... .., ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 
WEst-EnpD OFFIcE— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


LIFE 





UARDIAN FIRE and 


OFFICE. 
Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Braumont W. Lussoce, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. | George Lake, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
John Hunter, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested aa pa ...£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... we 4,000,000 
Total Annual Income, over « 800,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 


Henry Vigne, Esq. 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


Agents, on or before the 9th day of July, 





TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





HAY-FEVER CURED BY 


DR. DUNBAR 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer 


"SS ALKARAM. 


KA from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or a VER. 
AL RAM. ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which will HAY-FE R 
-_ the — —> i ogg ol LA on 

Chemists, 2s a bottle.—. ress, Dr. 
ALKARAM. care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate HAY-FEVER. 


Street. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s Gd each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
NINETTE: an Idyll of 


Provence. By the Author of “Vera,” ‘ Blue 


Roses,’’ &c. 1 vol, crown 8yo. 


A BITTER REPENTANCE. 


By Lady Vinernia Sanpars, 3 vols. 


The LASSES of LEVER- 


HOUSE. By Jessre Foruercitt, Author of 
“Kith and Kin,” ** The First Violin,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


ALL ELSE of NO AVAIL. 


By Ben Harwarp. 85 vols. 


WEB of FATE: a 


By W. J. Witpine, 2 vols, 


The 


Dramatic Story. 


In WHITE and GOLD: a 


Story. By Mrs. F. H. Witiramson. 3 vois. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 


- re 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.””"—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently caure 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 


|: ‘comme & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. 











OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 


port MEATS. Also, 





| ase of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





rPURTLESOUP, and JELLY, andother 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. — 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied_. 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on — to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.0., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. _ 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
aa a of Claims. 
oint Secretaries— 

W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 








LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 
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MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL — LIBRARY 


| WILL BE COMPLETED ON JUNE 25th WITH 


A MISCELLANY. 


This Volume will contain a Series of Title-Pages 
for the use of Subscribers who may wish to bind their 
Sets in the form in which they are to be reissued. 


The Reissue will be in Twenty-one Monthly 
Volumes, which will reproduce the Sixty-three Volumes 
of the Library grouped and arranged in Historical Order. 


Now ready, price 3s 6d, the First Volume of the 
Reissue :— 


HOMER’S ILIAD, WITH THE PLAYS OF 


JESCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES. 
(B.C. 800 10 B.C. 405.) 





| GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, London, Glasgow, and New York. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


| Demy vo, printed on hand-made paper, with Photographs and Fac-similes of Autographs, price One Guinea. 
At all Libraries, 


LETTERS FROM DOROTHY OSBORNE 
TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 


1652.54. 
By EDWARD A. PARRY, Barrister-at-Law. 


** Her letters show no little of the French esprit which make the charm of those of Madame de Sévigné,”’— 

imes. 

“* Her epistolary style is remarkably spirited, and gives her letters a superior place in English literature to 
that occupied by the memoirs of her contemporaries, Lady Hutchinson and Lady Fernshawe. If, as 

\ Macaulay added, the mutual relations of the two sexes are at least as important as the mutual relations of 

| any two Governments in the world, Dorothy Osborne’s letters might take rank with the Treaty of Nymwegen.” 

| —Atheneum. 

**Mr, Parry has done his work lovingly, for he has hunted up every particular that throws light on 
Dorothy’s family, friends, and home, and her letters in this sympathetic setting form quitea romance of real 
life.’—Vanity Fair, 

‘‘The book is handsomely got-up in the correct antique style; the portraits of Mistress Osborne and Sir 
William Temple are beautifully executed, and the prefatory notes arefullof apparently correct information.” 
—St. James’s Gazette, 

*‘ The editor of this fascinating volume has done his part with judgment and with full appreciation of his 
heroine’s excellences. The information he supplies is always to the point, and the reader who is not in- 
timately acquainted with the period will find many an allusion explained and many a difficulty removed, for 
which he cannot fail to be grateful. The book, moreover, is well got-up, and wins the reader by its appear- 
ance before he has tested its quality.’’—Spectator. 








GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 














For Heartburn and Headache. 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
EXTRACT 


S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World 
OF MEAT, 


A pure Solution. 
DINN EFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
LIEBIG 
*.* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 


ee 


WALTER SCOTT’S List. 


GREAT WRITERS. A New Series of 
Critical Biographies, Monthly Shilling Volumes 
Edited by Professor E. 8S. RopErtson, a 


July Volume, now ready. 


LIFE of GOETHE. 


Volumes already issued :—Life of Longfello 
Professor Eric 8. Robertson.—Life of Coleridge, B 
Hall Caine.—Life of Dickens, By Frank T, Seoieae 
—Life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, By Joseph Knight, 
—Life of Samuel Johnson. By Colonel F, Grant,— 
Life of Darwin. By G. T. Bettany.—Life of Charlotte 
Bronté. By Angustine Birrell.—Life of Thomas 
Carlyle. By Richard Garnett, LL.D.—Life of Adam 
Smith. By R. B, Haldane, M.P.—Life of John Keats, 
By W. M. Rossetti—Life of Shelley. By William 
Sharp.—Life of Smollett. By David Hannay.—Lifg 
of Goldsmith. By Austin Dobson.—Life of Scott, By 
Professor CO. D. Yonge.—Life of Burns. By Professor 


By James Sir, 


Ww. By 


J. Stuart Blackie.—Victor Hugo. By Frank T, 
Marzials.—Emerson, By Dr. R. Garnett. 
To be followed by 


LIFE of CONGREVE. By Epmunp Gossz, 
[Ready July 25th, 
Printed on Large Paper of extra quality, in handsome 
binding, demy 8vo, price 2s 6d per Volume, 
Each Volume contains a complete Bibliography, 
compiled by J. P. ANDERSON, of the British Musenm, 


The CANTERBURY POETS. 
Shilling Monthly Volumes, 
SHARP, 


In 
Edited by W11.1am 


July Volume, now ready. 
POEMS of OSSIAN. Edited by Grorce 
Eyre-Topp. 


Volumes already issued: —Christian Year,— 
Coleridge. — Longfellow. — Campbell. — Shelley.— 
Wordsworth.— Blake.—Whittier.—Poe.—Chatterton, 
—Burns. Songs.—Burns, Poems.—Marlowe.—Keats, 
—Herbert.—Victor Hugo,— Cowper.— Shakespeare, 
Songs, Poems, and Sonnets.—Emerson.—Sonnets of 
this Certury.—Whitman.—Scott. Lady of the Lake, 
&e.—Scott. Marmion, &c.—Praed.—Hogg.—Gold. 
smith.—Eric Mackay’s Love-Letters of a Violinist, &c, 
—Spenser.—Children of the Poets.—Ben Jonson.— 
Byron. 2 vols.—Sonnets of Europe.—Allan Ramsay, 
—Sydney Dobell.—Pope.—Heine —Beaumont and 
Fletcher.—Bowles, Lamb, and Hartley Coleridge.— 
Early English Poetry.—Sea Music.—Herrick,— 
Ballads and Rondeaus,—Irish Minstrelsy.—Paradise 
Lost.—Jacobite Songs and Ballads.—Australian 
Ballads and Rhymes.—Moore’s Poems.—Border 
Ballads,—P, B. Marston.—Horace. 


To be followed by 
ELFIN MUSIC: an Anthology of Fairy Poetry. 
Edited by ArTHUR Epwarp Walter. 
[Ready July 25th, 

Cloth, red edges, 1s; cloth, uncut edges, 1s; red 
roan, gilt edges, 2s 6d; padded morocco, round 
corners, gilt edges, in box, 5s; and half-morocco; gilt 
top, antique, 


The CAMELOT SERIES. In Shilling 


Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. 


July Volume, now ready. 
LORD HERBERT of CHERBURY. 
Edited by Wit. H, Dircks, 
Volumes already issued :—Romance of King Arthur. 
—Walden. By H. Thoreau.—Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater, By Thomas De Quincey.— 
Landor’s Conversations.—Plutarch’s Lives.—Sir T, 
Browne’s Religio Medici, &e.—Essays and Letters 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley.—Prose Writings of Swift.— 
My Study Windows. By James R. Lowell.—Great 
English Painters. By Cunningham.—Lord Byron’s 
Letters. — Longfellow’s Prose Works.— Essays by 
Leigh Hunt.— Sartor Resartus,— Great Musical 
Composers.—Marcus Aurelius.x—Specimen Days in 
America. By Walt Whitman.—White’s Natural 
History of Selborne.—Defoe’s Captain Singleton.— 
Essays: Literary and Political. By Joseph Mazzini. 
—Prose Writings of Heine.—Reynolds’s Discourses.— 
The Lover, and other Papers of Steele and Addison. 
—Burns’s Letters. — Volsunga Saga, — Emerson’s 
Essays.—Seneca’s Morals,x—Democratic Vitsas. 
To be followed by 
ENGLISH PROSE. Chosen and Edited by 
ARTHUR GALTON, (Ready, July 25th. 
Cloth, cut edges, 1s; cloth, uncut edges, 1s; red 
roan, gilt edges, 3s; and half-morocco, gilt top, 
antique, 


EMPEROR FREDERICK III. By 


JoserH Lawton. Twelve Illustrations, paper 
covers, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


London: 





For Acidity of the Stomach, 
M A G N E S I A : Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
COM PANY’S 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane. 
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re aan 
fF. V.. WHITE AND COv’S 
* RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


the 26th at all Newsagents’, Booksellers’ 
Ready on and Bookstalls. ‘ i 


HOLIDAY NUMBER 
OF LONDON SOCIETY. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ls, 

Containing Contributions by the following Authors : 
—Mrs. Croker (Author of ‘* Proper Pride,”’ &c.), Mrs. 
H. Lovett Cameron, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Mrs. 
Price (Author of ‘‘ Who is Sylvia?” &c.), Lady Wilde, 
Mrs. Alexander Fraser, the Hon. Mrs, H. W. 
Chetwynd, Lady Duffus Hardy, Effie Raleigh, Ella 
Hepworth Dixon, Anuvie Thomas, and A, T. Raikes. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW NOVEL. 

At all Book-e!lers’ and Bookstalls, in paper cover, 1s ; 

cloth, ls 6d. ss 

BOOTLES’ CHILDREN (with 
IUustra ions by J. Bernard Partridge). By the 
Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” ‘‘ Mignin’s Secret,” 
“ Mignon’s Husband,” &«. 

NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING 
LIBRARIES. 

The HON. MRS. VEREKER. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” ‘* Phyllis,’’ “ Mrs. 
Geoffrey,” &c. 2 vols. [Immediate y. 

£100,000 versus GHOSTS. By 
Mrs. Ropert Jocetyn. 2 vols. 

HIS BESETTING SIN. By Mrs. 
Hovstoun, Author of ‘*‘ Recommended to Mercy,” 
“ Barbara's Warning,” &c. 3 vols. 

DOLLY LORAINE. By Susan 
Mortey, Author of “ Aileen Ferrers,’’ ‘‘ Corbies 
Pool,’’ ‘‘ Margaret Chetwynd,” &c. 2 vols. 

GENTLEMAN and COURTIER. 
By FLorence Marryat, Author of ‘‘ My Sister 
the Actress,”’ &c. 3 vols. 4 

HUSBAND and WIFE. By Marie 
Connor, Author of ‘‘ Sweet Magdalen,’’ &c. 3 vols. 

A LION AMONG the LADIES. 
By PHILIP GASKELL, Author of “The Senior 
Major,” &e. 3 vols. 

The WOMAN HE LOVED. By A. 
N. Homer. 3 vols. 

A FLIGHT to FLORIDA. By 
** PEREGRINATOR.” 2 vols. 

Mr. SAMUEL LAING'S POPULAR WORK, 
At all Booksellers’, in 1 vol., cloth, 2s 6d, 
the CHEAPER EDIVION of 

A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Modern Science and Modern 
Thought,’’ “ A Sporting Quisote,”” & 

F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 





Just published, crown 8vo, boards, price 2s. 
| eee: COMMEMORATION, By 
a FELLOW of EXPERIENTIA. 
London: SImPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 
4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 8 vols., at all Libraries. 


HE FATAL THREE: the New Novel. 
By the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
**Vixen,’’ &c, 
London: S1mPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


AUTHOR’S COPYRIGHT TRANSLATION. 
At all Libraries, 1 vol., 6s ; postage, 5d. 
TI\HE CASE of DOCTOR PLEMEN. 


By René DE Pont-Jest, Author of ‘ The 
Divorced Princess,”’ &e. 
* London: Spencer Biackrtt (Successor to J. and 
R. Maxwell), 35 St. Bride Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
{by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 
free, on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the 
rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 
1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


ANTED, COPIES of the 
“SPECTATOR” for JANUARY Sth, 1884, 
—PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C. 
eden NEW GALLERY, 


REGENT STREET. 
The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 
9 a.m, till 7 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


Season-Tickets, Five Shillings. 


OLLOWAY’S'~ PILLS. — Weak 
Stomacu.—The wisest cannot enumerate one- 
quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from im- 
perfect or disordered digestion, all of which can be 
relieved by these admirable Pills, They remove 
cankery taste from the mouth, flatulency and con- 
stipation. Holloway’s Pills rouse the stomach, liver, 
and every other organ, thereby bringing digestion to 
that healthy tone which fully enables it to convert 
all we eat and drink to the nourishment of our bodies. 
Hence these Pills are the surest strengtheners and 
the safest restoratives in nerv » ting, an 
chronic debility. Holloway’s Pills are infallible 
remedies for impaired appetite, eructations, and a 
multitude of other dissgreeable symptoms which 
render the lives of thousands miserable indeed, 
These Pills are approved by all classes, 























RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Ready this day. 


I N BOT HAS T E. 
By MARY E. HULLAH. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 











Now ready. 


REBEL 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


THE ROSE. 


**It is startling, to say the least of it, to see the heroine brought into social and political relations with 
very recognisable portraits of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, Lord Randolph Churchill, and other persons 
who are engaged in the manufacture of real history...... a novel of ability.” —Globe. 





Now ready. 


By the AUTHOR of “MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown S8vo. 
‘* Written by a man of culture and a keen observer, ‘A Modern Brigand’ stands completely apart from 


the current fiction of the day. Freshness and originality meet the reader from the first page, and stamp 
each situation and incident until its close.”,—Morning Post. 





Now ready. 


By HENRY ERROLL, Author of “An Ugly Duckling,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
**In this clever romance Mr. Erroll, withont violating probability, or being sensationally realistic, has 


found a subject which he develops with rare artistic ability and dramatic effect. ‘The Academician’ is an 
able work, original in conception and forcibly written.’’—Morning Post. 





Now ready. 


JOAN VELLACOT. 
By ESME STUART, Author of “ Muriel’s Marriage,” &ec. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


* As * Joan Vellacot’ is from the pen of Esmé Stuart, it is almost unnecessary to say that it is full of good 
writing and good workmanship. The literary style is throughout excellent, and the admirably grouped 
characters which really live for us have a sharp distinctness of outline which is achieved with hardly a single 
touch of caricature or exaggeration.’’—Spectator, 





A NEW EDITION, NOW READY.—In 1 vol. crown Svo, red cloth, 3s 6d. 
VERN ER’S PRIDE. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


Forming the Sixth Volume of the New and Cheaper Edition of that Author’s Works, now appearing in 
Uniform Style and Price at Monthly Intervals, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MEMORIALS OF THE HON. ION KEITH- 
FALCONER, 


Late Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, 
and Missionary to the Mohammedans of Southern Arabia. 


By the Rev. ROBERT SINKER, BD.,, 


Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations, large crown Svo, 73 6d. 


“The story of Keith-Falconer’s brief work in Arabia and his last sickness is full of deep human interest. 
The whole memoir is written with excellent taste, judgment, and feeling.” —Scotsman. 

“* Falconer was a pupil at Harrow, at Cambridge, and at Leipzig. In the three places his strong 
individuality, his tender affectionateness, his clear and absolute convictions as to all that is essential and 
lustrous in the Christian economy, were seen and honoured.”’—Spectator, 

“* Profoundly interesting.”—Banner. 

“ This is a remarkable and delightful book.” —Record. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 





Extra crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


6s 
OUR ENGLISH SHORES: being Recollections of Watering 
Places on the Coasts of England. By W1cx1am Mruuer, F.R.S.E., Author of “ Wintering in the Riviera.” 
Illustrated by 60 Kngravings. 

“ Published very opportunely.”—Manchester Examiner. ‘Places visited are detailed in interesting style 
with plenty of circumstance.’’—Scotsman. “ Will be read with interest, especi ully by those who are undecided 
as to where to spend their summer holidays.”’—Torquay Times. “A very pl t an book.” — 
British Weekly. ‘* We could not suggest a more honest or agreeable guide.’ —Bookseller. 








NEW NOVEL by Miss SERGEANT.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 vols., 31s 


6d. 
*9 
SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. By the Author of “Jacobi’s 
Wife,” “ No Saint,” &c. ans 

‘* Brightly written and does not flag.”’—Society Herald. ‘‘ No woman will be able to dip into the early 
pages without reading those which follow.””—Daily Telegraph. ‘Enjoyable and stimulating from first to 
last.’—Scotsman. ‘A great improvement on ‘ Jacobi’s Wife.’”’—Atheneum, “A good novel.”—Court and 
Society. ‘ Wecan heartily recommend.’’—Academy. 


Edinburgh: OLIPHANTS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 


By T, WEMYSS REID. 


2 vols. demy S8vo, with Portraits. 





By Count GLEICHEN. 


WITH the CAMEL CORPS UP the NILE. 


By Count Gueicnen, Grenadier Guards. With numerous Sketches by the 
Author. Large crown 8vo. {In a few days, 





By Colonel G, B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 


PRINCE EUGENE of SAVOY. By Colonel 


G. B, Matieson, C.S.I. With Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo, 6s, 
[This day. 


By W. FRASER RAE. 


AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS: the Bitter 


Waters of Hungary. By W. Fraser Raz. Crown 8yo. {In a few days. 


By ATHOL MAUDSLAY. 


HIGHWAYS and HORSES. By Athol 


MavupsLay, With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s, [This day, 


NORWEGIAN SKETCHES. 


FISHING in STRANGE WATERS. By 


Epwarp Kennarp. Illustrated with 3) Beautiful Sketches printed by the 
Automatic Engraving Company. 21s. [This day. 


A Set of 6 hand-coloured Plates, 21s; in oak frames, 42s, 


ILLUSTRATED with PORTRAITS and VIEWS. 


A GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


Selections from the Letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne. With an Introduction 
by CLARENCE Cook. Illustrated with Portraits and,Views. Fcap. 4to, 12s. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘* MONARCHS I HAVE MET.” 


A WANDERER’S NOTES. By W. Beatty- 


Kryaston, Author of ‘‘ Music and Manners,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 
‘Bright, chatty, entertaining, with delightfully humorous turns of language. 
There is not a dull page from start to fivish...... It can be taken up and opened 
anywhere with a certainty of finding therein something either to interest or 
amuse,’’—St, James’s Gazette. 


By the AUTHOR of “The BROKEN VOW.” 


The CHILD of STAFFERTON. By Canon 


Kyox-LittLr, Author of ‘The Bruken Vow.” Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
[This day, 


A NEW NOVEL by J. W. SHERER. 


HELEN the NOVELIST. By J. W. Sherer. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, {This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS, —CATALOGUES oom: on application. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS os se see tne £8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... ws se wee wwe -19,000,000 


“SECURUS ‘JUDICAT. “ORBIS. TERRARUM, P 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles, 


THE ST. PAULI 
LAGER AND PILSENER- BEERS. 


For Pri 
Apply t =. hry ST. PAULI BREWERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
AT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E. 0.3 
H. PORT WAY, 9 PARK VIEW TERRACE, BRADFORD, 
and 3 CLARENCE STREET, MANCHE STER; 
Or GRISCHOTTI and CO., 163 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’"S NEW Books. 


n June 26th, with a Portrait of Mr, Browning, crown 8yo, 5: 


PIPPA PASSES : KING VICTOR AND KING CHARLES: THE 
RETURN OF THE DRUSES: AND A SOUL’S TRASEDY. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


Being Vol. 3 of the NEW and UNIFORM EDITIUN of the 
COMPLETE WORES of ROBERT BRO WNING, 
This Edition will consist of Sixteen Vols, A Vol. will be published Monthly, 


POPULAR saa 5" OF H. RIDER HAGGARD’S “ JEss,» 


On June 26th, crown 8vo, 2s 6a. 


JESS. By H. Rider Hag ggard, 


Author of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” “‘ She: a History of Adventure,” &, 


NEW VOLUME of the “‘ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 
On June = Pu - (DE in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 203, 
DIAMOND }—DRAKE), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by Lestiz SterHen. Vol. XVI. will be issued on September 26; h, 
and further Vols, at intervals of Three Months. 


On June 26th, Sixpence, New Series, No 6 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY, 


containing, among other Articles of Interest :— A DAY of MY 
LIFE in CHAMBERS,” by a BRIEFLESS BARRISTER.~ 
“ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER.”—“ A CELIBATE’S WIFR” 

—“SOME TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS.’”’—“ MAMMOTH. 
HUNTING in SIBERIA;” and “A LIFE’S MORNING,’ by the 
AUTHOR of “ DEMOS, oa THYRZA,” Se., .» Chaps. 13 and 14, 


NEW VOLUME OF 
SMITH, ELDER, $ CO.”8S POPOLAR NOVELS SERIE3 


Just published, crown 8yo, 6s. 
THE ROCKS. 


By the AUTHOR of “MEHALAH.” “JOHN HERRING,’ “ COURT 
ROYAL,” &c. 











EW VOLUMES OF _ 
SMITH, ELDER, & GO’8 POPULAR 2s & 2s 6d SERIES, 
LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Tales. By the 


Author of ** Molly Bawn,” “* Mrs, Geoffrey,” &c, Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial 
cover, 23; or limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


DEMOS. By George Gissing, Author of ‘‘ Thyrza,” “A 


Life’s Morning,” &c, cap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 
*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send, pos!- 
ens on application, a copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a ‘list of 
2s, 2s Gd, 8s 6d, 5s, and 6s Popular Novels, together with a large 
number of Miscellaneous Works. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE, 


7% NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &e., RE. 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffiizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace, 

The various Galleries have separate Aibums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite h-aaeneas to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchas 
For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FIN E ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 


free per post for 6d. : 
OL D- Pp A R PSs. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
(BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guiueas, 











FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’”? A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home wit 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 


T HE A UT © T ¥ P SB COM PAN Y, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


lA S. LLOYD’S EUXESI!S. 


| For Shaving without Soap, Water, or Brush, 
| and in one-half the ordinary time. Soothing 





AN | to the most irritable skin. Invaluable to tra- 
{ — In pliable tubes, price 1s 6d, post-free, 
| y U 
AIMEE LLOYD, 
EASY 3 SPUR STREET, LEICESTER 


SQUARE, LONDON. 
N.B.—Ask at Chemists, Perfumers, or 


| 

| 

| Stores for the genuine Euxesis, prepared by 
SHAVE. Lioyd’s Widow, and observe the signature, 

{ ** Aimée Lloyd,’’ in RED INK across labels. 

| Refuse all others. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kingdom £1 8 6...... 014 3...... er 2 
Including rine to | any ‘of the Australasian 
lonies, America, France, Germany .., 110 6....., 015 3...... 078 





Including postage to India, China, &..., 9 1 112 644.9016 3.40 8 2 
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mr. MURRAY’S 


CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS. 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Map, 6s. 


the RHINE and NORTH GERMANY. Map and Plans, 
post 80, 103. 
g0QUTH GERMANY. Maps and Plans, 10s. 


SWITZERLAND. Savoy and Piedmont, the Italian Lakes, 


Dauphiné. Maps and Plans, in 2 Parts, post 8vo, 10s, 
RANCE. Part I. Normandy, Brittany, 


Limousin, the Pyrenees, &c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


II. Central France, the French Alps, 
FRANCE. Part Maps ne Plans, post 8yvo, 7s 6d. P 


PARIS and ITS ENVIRONS. Maps and Plans, 16mo, 3s 6d. 
The MEDITERRANEAN. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 20s. 
+ ALGERIA and TUNIS. Maps and Plans, 10s. 

+ SPAIN. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 20s. 

+ PORTUGAL. Madeira, the Canary Isles, &c. Map and 


Plans, post 8vo, 12s. 


NORTH ITALY. The Riviera, Venice, &c. Maps and 
Plans, post 8vo, 103, 


CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE, Maps and Plans, 


post 8vo, 103. 


+ ROME and ITS ENVIRONS. 


8v0, 10s. 


SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. Maps and Plans, post 


8vo, 10s, 


+ EGYPT. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 15s. 
GREECE. In Two Parts. Maps, Plans, and Views, post 


Svo, 24s. 
TURKEY in ASIA. Maps and Plans, 15s. 
DENMARK. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 6s. 
SWEDEN. Maps and Plan, post 8vo, 6s. 
NORWAY. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 9s. 
+ RUSSIA. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 18s. 
BOMBAY. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 15s. 
MADRAS. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 15s. 
BENGAL and BRITISH BURMAH. Maps and Plans, 


post 8vo, 20s. 
PUNJAB, WESTERN | RAYPUTANA, KASHMER, 
ap, post 8vo, 153, 


SINDH, &c. 


LIST. 


Touraine, 


Maps and Plans, post 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Just out, with 2 Portraits, 8vo, 15s. 


MEMOIR of GEORGE EDMUND STREET, 


R.A., Architect. By his Son, ARTHUR EpMuND STREET. 


“There is an indefinable charm about this biography of a very loving ana 
amiable man, which no doubt arises from the deep affection which always sub- 
sisted between father and son.’’—St, James’s Gazette, 


This day, THIRD EDITION, 8vo, 12s, 


The STATE of SOCIETY in FRANCE 


BEFORE the REVOLUTION, 1789, and on the Causes which led to that 
Event. By ALEXIS DE TocguEvILLE. Translated by Henry Reeve, D.C.L.. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 








Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 263. 
FINANCE AND POLITICS: 
An Historical Study, 1783-1885. 


By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P., 
Author of “‘A Handbook of Political Questions.” 





‘Mr. Buxton...... makes a sort of half-apolozy for the length to which his work 
has runout. He may, however, be certaia that in the opinion of his readers no 
such excuse is needed. A title in which the word ‘ finance’ occurs, is, of course, 
a danger-signal for many people, showing them what to avoid by reason of its 
want of interest. In Mr. Sydney Buxton’s case the warning would be false. He 
is always interesting.’”’—Scotsman. 

“If it cannot be classed with light literature, it is for all that interesting and 
eminently readable, It contains a surprising amount of information on the most 
varied subjects, it is written in a spirit of impartiality of which it would be difficult 
to speak too highly, and it bears witness in every page to a thorough mastery of 
the intricate subject of finance. Considered as a literary production merely, it is 
deserving of great praise; the epigrammatic style, the frequent allusions to 
Parliamentary evisodes, the apt illustrations, &c.; all this abundantly proves 
that one of the lessons which Mr. Buxton has learned from the great masters of 
finance, is that of making even figures attractive.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


“* We can testify that those who, having an opportunity of studying this work, 
neglect to use it, will miss making the acquaintance of a book which is rich in 
interest as in solid instruction,” —Manchester Examiner. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 








HOLY LAND. Maps and Plans, 20s. 
*,* Map of Palestine, in a Case, 12:, 
+ New Editions now ready, i 
i 


COMPANIONS TO THE HANDBOOKS. | 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY : English, French, | 


and German. A small oblong volume bound in leather, l6mo, 63. 
** This Work contains a large number of colloquial words and expressions 
spetety aengene to the requirements of travellers, and not included in ordinary 
ictionaries. 





HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK. English, French, German, 


and Italian, New and Revised Edition, 16mo, 3s 6d. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRISTIAN ART. By 


the late Lord Linpsay (Karl of Crawford and Bualcarres), New Edition, 2 


vols. crown 8yo, 243, 
SOCIETY in ROME UNDER the CHSARS. By Wm. 


Ratru Ince, M.A, Fellow of King's Cullege, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
Ma:ter at Eton College, Crown 8vo, 6s, i 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING. The Italian Schools, | 
Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally Edited by the late Sir 
CuarLes L. EasTLake, R.A. A New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in 
great part Rewritten, so as to incorporate the results of all the most recent 
discoveries. By Sir A. Henry Layarp, G.C,B, With nearly 200 Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s. 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING. The German, Flemish, 
and Dutch Schools. Based on the Handbook of Kugler. ‘Lhird Kdition, 
Revised, and in part Rewcitten. By J. A, CROWE. With 60 Illustrations, 2 
vols, crown 8vo, 243, 


SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of EARLY and MEDIZVAL 
CHRISTIAN ART. By Louisa Twinina. With 500 Examples derived from 
Paintings, Miniatures, Sculptures, &c, Crown 8vo, 123, 


The CICERONE; or, Art Guide to Painting in Italy, For 


the Use of Travellers, By Dr. JacoB BuRCKHARDT, Post 8vo, 63. 


LANDSCAPE in ART, before the Days of Claude and 


Salvator. By Josian GILBERT, Author of * Cadore, or Titian’s Country,” 
&c, With 141 Iliustrations, medium 8vo, 30s. 


80 to 34 New Oxford Street; 241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 


and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 


from Two Guineas per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Boots 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


ANTED, the following NUMBERS of the 

“SPECTATOR :’’—MARCH lIIth, 18th, and 25th, 1871; NOVEMBER 
16th, 1872; JUNE 28h, 1873; and JUNE 12th, 1875.—PUBLISHER, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 








LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight lawr- 
_—_ a large swimming-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff ef 
i N R, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW LIST. 
OUR CELEBRITIES: a Portrait Gallery. 


Photographs by S. J. WaLiry, of Regent Street, with Monographs by Dr. 
Louis EnGev. Part I. (July) contains Portraits of the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Marquess of Salisbury, and Sir Frederick Leighton, Super-royal folio, in 
artistic wrapper, price 2s 6d. The Portraits are unique as works of art, and 
surpass anything of the kind hitherto attempted. 


The BLARNEY BALLADS. By C. L. Graves. 


With 14 Full-Page Cartoons by G. R. Halkett. Feap. 4to, cloth extra, 5s. 

The Spectator says :—‘‘‘The Blarney Ballads’ show that Ireland has not ran 
dry of that delicious and extravagant humour which used to be regarded as her 
greatest gift......The humour consists in making the reader feel at every point 
how great and astounding the departure from an old, a statelier, and a juster 
policy has been, in spite of the shriek of ironic ecstasy with which the poet 
expresses his enjoyment of the burlesque in the situation...... The picture of Mr. 
Gladstone outdoing the wildest Irishman in his patriotism is certainly delicious.” 

“‘The Gladstone and Parnellite faction has had no more effective critic than 
the author of ‘The Blarney Ballads.’...... There is in this volume both literary 
and humorous power, which will have the result of making it a classic.’’—Globe. 


DOCTORS and DOCTORS: Some Curious 


Chapters in Medical History and Quackery. With Coloured Frontispiece 
after Gillray. By Granam Everitt. 6s, 
* Replete with interest.”"—Echo. ‘ Abounds in amusing anecdote and quaint 
incident.”’—Graphic. ‘‘ The author has succeeded in imparting to it a freshness 
and interest which render it eminently readable.’’—Saturday Review. 


NEW WORK on CANAL and BARGE LIFE. 


LIFE in the CUT. By Amos Reade. With 


a Frontispiece, 6s. Dedicated to George Smith, of Coalville. 
** Evidently a faithful picture of our canal population... ..It is well that we 
should be brought face to face with the life-sorrows of this strange and miserable 
class of beings.’’-—Academy. 
‘The figures are as real and pathetic as any of those which have rendered 
Dickens immortal...... No cause need desire a more eloquent champion than Mr. 
Reade.’’—Morning Post. 


Th SECOND EDITION of STEPNIAK’S GREAT WORK. 
e€ 


RUSSIAN PEASANTRY : 


es 
their 
Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Religion. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s 
*,* This Work, together with Tikhomirov’s “ Russia: Political and Social’’ 
(2 vols. 8vo, 2is), forms a complete aczount of modern Russia, entirely super- 
seding all previous Works on the subject. 
** Altogether, Stepniak’s best book.’’— St. James’s Gazette. 


NEW WORK by G. J. HOLYOAKE. 


SELF-HELP 100 YEARS AGO. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


** Contains the history of what may be called the infancy of co-operation, and 
on that subject Mr. Holyoake cannot fail to write an interesting book.”—New- 
castle Chronicle. 


IRELAND in 98. Sketches of the Prin- 


cipal Characters of the Time. By the late Dr. R. R. MappEN. Edited by 
J. Bowirs Daty, LL D. With Engraved Portraits and Fac-simile Con- 
temporary Prints, 8vo, 9:. 

“‘They are certainly interesting. They give lively and pictorial representa- 


tions of some of the leading patriots of '98...... and an interesting chapter on the 
HISTORY of IRELAND. 


secret societies of the time.’’— Scotsman. cs 
By Dr. R. 
HAassencamp. Svo, 9s. 


s a may safely be recommended to persons seeking impartial information.” — 
COTSMAR. 


GERMAN SOCIALISM and FERDINAND 
LASSALLE: a Biographical History of German Socialistic Movements 
during this Century. By W. H. Dawson. With Portrait of Lassalle, 8vo, 4s 6d. 


NEW_VOLUME of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. 
SIERRA LEONE; or, the White Man’s 


Grave. By G. A. LetupripGe-Bansury, of H.M.’s Colonial Civil Service. 
8vo, Illustrated, 10s 6d. 
*‘An entertaining and pleasant volume, descriptive of an Englishman's life in 
the interesting colony of liberated slaves "—Newcastle Chronicle. ‘ Very read- 
able.”’—Graphic. ‘“ Very interesting.’’—Vanity Fair. 


A SECOND EDITION of GEORGE MOORE'S 


CONFESSIONS of a YOUNG MAN. With 


Etched Portrait of the Author by William Strang. 6s. 

“It isa brilliant sketch, much the best thing that Mr. Moore has done. The 
production of a man of wide culture, and containing scarcely a single page void of 
something suggestive, amusing, daring...... In point of mere cleverness these 
* Confessions’ seem to me without a rival in recent English fiction.”—Academy. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK on PHILOLOGY. 
PRINCIPLES of LANGUAGE. By Professor 


H. Pavut. Edited by Professor H. A. Strone, LL.D. Pp. 560, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The SCIENCE of RELIGIONS. By E. 


Burnovr. With an Introduction by E. J. Rapson, M.A., M.R.A.S, Fellow of 
St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 

* His work is interesting, apart from his main and dispntable, especially in the 
discussion on the origin, succession, and tendencies of religious belief in the Aryan 
races...... Acute and scholarly, be is also always lucid.’’—Scotsman. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, of 


The MANAGEMENT and DISEASES of the 


DOG. By Professor J. WoopROFFE Hit, F.R.C.V.S., &c. 39 Illustrations, 
452 pp., 8vo, 7s 6d. 
* Eminently practical......We have no hesitation in strongly recommending it.’ 
—Veterinary Journal. “ Marks a distinct advance.’’—Lancet. 


FLOWER GARDENING: for Amateurs in 
Town, Suburban, and Country Gardens, By Lewis Caste, of the Journal 
of Horticulture, formerly of the Royal Gardens, Kew, Author of “ Cactaceous 

___Plants,” * Orehids,”” &c. Crown 8vo, 2864. ae 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ CAPTAIN LOBE,” “ A CITY GIRL,” &. 

OUT of WORK. By John Law. 1 v., 3s 6d. 

Life at the Docks, In the Casual Ward, Trafalgar Square Riots, &. _ 
NEW NOVEL by the late Captain MAYNE REID. 


The CHILD-WIFE. 6s. 


** There is no want of vivacity in the new production of the old benefactor of 
our boyhood.” —Athenewm. 


** As adventurous in tone as any of his tales.”"—Morning Post. 



























































SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS 


FOR THE TOURIST SEASON, 18838. 


NORWAY.—The HANDY GUIDE 4 


NORWAY. By Tuomas B. Wittson, M.A. With Maps and Appendi 

the Flora and History of Norway, Fishing Notes, and Photography, Sen on 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged, small post 8vo, cloth, 5s, re 
“ Thoroughly adapted for its purpose.”’—Globe. 


BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE; with , 


Sketch of Hydrotherapy and Hints on Climate, Sea Bathing, and Popnla 

Cures. By Joun Macpuerson, M.D. Third Edition, Revised, with a Nor 

Map, post 8vo, cloth, 63 6d. ew 
“ Dr. Macpherson's well-known and excellent volume,.”’-—Atheneun, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE : Mill, Vale, ang 


Forest. By R. N. Wortn, F.G.S., Author of the ‘Guides to Devo 

Somerset, Wilts, and Dorset.” (New Volume of Stanford’s Two-Shillin’ 
Series of Tourist’s Guides.) Feap. 8vo, with Map, and Plan of Gloucestee 
Cathedral, 2s. r 


SOMERSETSHIRE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE 


to SOMERSETSHIRE: Rail and Road. By R.N. Worru. F.GS., Author 
of “‘ History of Devon,” “West Country Garland,” &c Third Edition with 
Map, and Plan of Wells Cathedral. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 23. (Stanford’s Two: 
Shilling Series of County Guides.) 


HAMPSHIRE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE t 


HAMPSHIRE, including the ISLE of WIGHT. By G. Putturps 
F.S.S., Author of the ‘* Guides to the Channel Islands, the Wye, Surrey, and 
Yorkshire.” Third Edition, with Map, and Plan of Winchester Cathedral 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. (Stunford’s Two-Shilling Series of County Guides.) p 


STANFORD’ 


8 
? 

TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF fTOURIST’S GUIDES 
Includes, in addition to the above :— 

BERKSHIRE. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 

CAMBRIDGE. By A. G. Hitt, B.A. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. BEvan. 

CORNWALL. By W. H. TreGevtas. Fifth Edition. 

DERBYSHIRE, By Rev. G.C. Cox. Third Edition. 

DEVON, North. By R. N. WortH. Fourth Edition. 

DEVON, South. By R. N. Wort. Fourth Edition. 


Bevay, 





DORSET. By R. N. Wortn, F.GS. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. Jenxryson, F.R.G.S. Fifth 
Edition. 


ESSEX. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. Sixth Edition. 
LONDON (Throngh). By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz, B.A. 
LONDON (Round About). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, Fifth Edition. 
NORFOLK. By Watter Rye. Third Edition. 
SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.G.S. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. Third Edition, 
_ SUSSEX. By G. F.Cuampers. Fourth Edition. 
»~WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 


} WILTSHIRE. By R. N. Wort, F.G.S. 


WYE (The) and Neighbourhood. By G. PHIvurrs Bevay, F.S.S. 
YORKSHIRE (North and East Ridings). By G. P. Bevan. Kourth Edition, 
YORKSHIRE (West Riding). By G. P. Bevan. Fourth Edition. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
TOURIST’S CATALOGUE of best MAPS and GUIDE BOOKS sent 
post-firee for Penny Stamp. 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 345, for JULY, price ls. 
CONTENTS. 

1. THe REVERBERATOR. By Henry Jame3. 13-14. (Concluded.) 
2, Lorp Ropney’s Bantam Cock. By Sir Francis Doyle. 
3. Enauanp’s Rea Periz. By Captain Hozier. 
4. Tue VALLEY OF WATERFALLS. By the Hon. George Curzon, M.P. 
5. Jacques TaAHUREAU. By W. H. Hudson. 
6. DIVERSIONS OF A PepagoGus. By J. H. Raven. 
7. Tur Lost Matcn. By A. Mougher. 
8. A Scottish CHANCELLOR. By R. F. Bell. 
9, A Sona OF THE THAMES. By Ernest Myers, 
10. Gaston pE Latour. By Walter Pater. (To be continued.) 
11, Lucian. By H. D. Traill. 


The English Llustrated Magazine 


For JULY. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 
THe NUMBER CONTAINS :— . 

1, Dr. Samuet Jounson. After Sir Joshua Reynolds. Frontispiece. 

2, Tue MEDIATION OF RALPH HarpDELOT. Chaps. 34-37. By Professor W. Minto, 

3. PaGopas, AURIOLES, AND UMBRELLAS.—Part II. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
With Lilustrations. 

4, Winu1am Hutton. By G. Birkbeck Hill. 

5. A HampsuirE HAMLET With Illustrations. 

6, Coacuina Days AND Coacnine Ways.—‘‘THE York Roap.’’—Part II. By 
W. Outram Tristram. With Illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh 
Thomson, 

7. In Exite. By D. J. Robertson. 

8. Kr Cater. By H. D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
JULY, 1888. 
CONTENTS. 


BeLow THE Brooktyn Brince, From a Painting by J. H. Twachtman. 
Frontispiece. f 

Feats or Rarway ENGINEERING. With Illustrations from Drawings and from 
Photographs and Prints lent by the American Society of Civil Engineers. J ohn 
Bogart. 

DeatTH AND Justice. Graham R. Tomson. 

Magstro Amprogio, T. R, Sullivan. ed : 

LIFE AND TRAVEL IN MopDERN GREECE, Illustrated from Original Drawings by 
F. D. Millet, and from Photographs furnished by the Author, Thoms D. 
Seymour. 

Soxitupe. Arlo Bates. 

A Lonpon Lire. In Four Parts. Part Second. Henry James. 

Aw ASTRONOMER’s SUMMER TRIP. With Illustrations from Photographs maie 
by the American Eclipse Expedition of 1887, Charles A, Young. 

GerryspurG: A BATTLE ODE. With a Headpiece from a Battle-Sketch by W. H. 
Shelton. George Parsons Lathrop. : 

First Harvests. Chaps. 21-23. (To be continued.) F, J. Stimson. 

Mip-SumMER. Allan Simson Botsford. 

PoruLar AuTHoRS. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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wessRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND C0.’S 
LIST. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, ARCH- 


BISHOP. Letters and Memorials. Edited by the Author of ‘‘ Charles 
Lowder: a Biography,” &c, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, £1 1s. 
These volumes will be read with profoundest interest.”—Scotsman. 
“We are grateful for the vivid glimpses which they afford of the personal life 
and literary verdicts of a great pre'ate.”—Lceds Mercury, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WESTMINSTER and other Sermons. By 


Ricuarp CHENEVIX TreNcH, D.D., Archbishop. 
*,* The Sermons contained in this Volume have been selected from “ Sermons 


hed in Westminster Abbey’’ and “Sermons Preached for the most part in 


Ireland,” both of which are out of print. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait and Map 14s 


REYNELL TAYLOR, C.B., C.S.I.: a Bio- 


graphy. By E, GamBrer Parry, Author of “ Suakin, 1885.” 

“4 piece of excellent work...... He deserved a tribute to his memory. ‘He 
feared God,’ says one of his friends, ‘but nothing on earth. Not only in battle 
and in any bodily exposure was he a hero, absolutely fearless, but in every daily 
occupation of his life.’ This is the language of eulogy and affection, but if any one 
doubts its fairness, let him read Mr. Parry’s lucid and unaffected pages, and then 
judge.....Into the details of his strenuous career we cannot enter; but enough 

as been said to indicate its exciting nature and the wonderful beauty of Reynell 
Taylor’s character. In the pages of Mr. Parry’s book they must be read, and 
they will warrant all we have written.”—Spectator. 


Demy 8vo, 16s, 


The BOOK of PSALMS; or, the Praises of 


Israel. A New Translation, with Commentary. By the Rev. T. K. CHErne, 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, 
Canon of Rochester, 


Demy 8vo, with 13 Full-Page Plates and Numerous Illustrations in the Text, 10s 6d. 


DAYS and NIGHTS by the DESERT. By 


ParKER GILLMORE (“ Ubique ”), Author of “The Great Thirst Land,” “ Gun, 
Rod, and Saddle,” &e. 
“Full of incidents...... * Days and Nights by the Desert’ is capital reading.”’— 
Scotsman. 
“4 narrative of hunting and shooting exploits such as Nimrod, were he still 
alive, might envy.”— Manchester Guardian, 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 


ORIGIN of FLORAL STRUCTURES 


THROUGH INSECT and OTHER AGENCIES, By the Rev. Professor 
GeorGe Henstow, F.L.S,, F G.S. With 88 Figures in Text. 
[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


By LUCAS MALET. 


A COUNSEL of PERFECTION. By Lucas 


Matet, Author of ‘* Colonel Enderby’s Wife,” “‘ Little Peter,” &, Crown 
Svo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 

“Tn finish and delicacy of workmanship it contains, we think, the most perfect 
art which Lucas Malet has produced...... Fine form, fine grouping, fine colouring, 
bnmorous delineation, and precision of design.” —Spectator. 

“In ‘A Counsel of Perfection,’ Lucas Malct has produced a story which will 
enhance her reputation. The charm of her literary style, her skill in presenting 
a pathetic situation in its simplest, and therefore most powerful aspect; her 
originality in the a of character,—all these qualities are familiar in the 
enjoyment of readers of her former stories. In this book they are exemplified at 
the'r best.””—Scotsman, 

By Mrs. SEVERNE. 


The PILLAR HOUSE. 


SEVERNE. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s, 
“Told in simple and forcible English.’”’—Scotsman, 
“Tn literary merit this story is far beyond the average. The plot is clever, 
— worked out, and the interest never flags for a moment.”—Newcastle 
Chronicle. 


By Florence 


By Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD, 


The ELECT LADY. By George MacDonald, 


LL.D., Author of *‘ Malcolm,” ‘f Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s, 


By “The PRIG.” 


A ROMANCE of the RECUSANTS. By the 


Author of “ The Life of a Prig,’’ ‘‘ Dulce Domum,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


“The clever and amusing author of ‘The Churgress’ and other similar pro- 
ductions, throws away in his present tale the lively mask under which he has 
told so many well-aimed truths...... It is hardly necessary to say that the story is 
well written, and that these harrowing scenes, but too common during the period 
here described, are related with both power and feeling.”’—Morning Post. 

“The story is full of incident and of adventure...... It is a well conceived 
romance, and likely to be widely read,.”—Scotsiman. 


NEW EDITION. 


XXXII. BALLADES in BLUE CHINA. By 


ANDREW LANG, Elzevir 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 53, 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


DORICA. By “E. D. 8.” 


Feap. 8vo, ls. 


An UTOPIAN DREAM, and HOW IT MAY 


BE REALISED. By Anna SWANWICK. 


Trice Is. 


LIFE and DEATH. A Sermon Preached 


on the Sunday after the Death of the Emperor of Germany, By the Rev. 
Ropert Eyton, M.A. 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


| 
| MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, crown Svo, price 63. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER: 
A Story. 
By MARGARET DELAND, Anthor of “The Old Garden.” 
‘*In this powerful novel is presented a deeply interesting study of the effects of 
religious belief upon love and happiness......It is a story of strong and absorbing 


interest, finely conceived and written throughout with uncommon ability.” — 
New York Tribune, 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, price ONE SHILLING, 


PICTURES AT PLAY; 
Or, Dialogues of the Galleries. 
By TWO ART CRITICS. 
Illustrated by HARRY FURNISS. 


“A clever and diverting little brochure... Mr. Furniss’s sketches are very happy 
throughout, and the jeu d’esprit as a whole will be very much enjoyed.”—Globe, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS 
AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED EF, T. WATSON, 


By A. G. STEEL and the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON, 
With Contributions by ANpREw Lane, R. A. H. Mitcuett, W. G. 
Grace, and F, Gate. 


With Numerous Engravings after Lucien Davis, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs, 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [Ready June 29th. 


BQGAaA Ti Wi Gs, 


By W. B. WOODGATE. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D. 
And a Chapter on ROWING at ETON, by R. HARVEY MASON, 


With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, 39 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by 
Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous Photographs, and 4 Maps, 
Crown S8vo, 10s 6d. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d, 


THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Regius Professor of Greek ; Canonof Ely. 


Now ready, fceap, 8vo, price One Shilling. 


THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Regius Professor of Greek ; Canon of Ely 





PROSPERITY or PAUPERISM? Physical, 


Industrial, and Technical Training. Edited by the Eart of Meatu (Lord 
BRABAZON). 8vo, 5s, 

‘‘The subjects of which these papers treat are so deeply interesting to national 

well-being that we trust a wide circulation will be found for the book.” —Inquirer, 


SOCIAL ARROWS: a Series of Reprinted 


Articles. By the Ear. of Meatu (Lord Brasazon), Second Edition, crown 
8vo, price 1s, boards ; 5s, cloth. 

ConTENTs :—Open Spaces.—Associations for the Benefit of Young Men, Women, 
and Children.—Over-Population: its Evils and Remedies.—The Cause of the 
Overworked Shop-Assistant.—Some Social Wants of London.—The Duty of the 
Church in respect to Recreation and Literature.—The Need of National, Indus- 
trial, and Technical Training.—An Appeal to Men of Leisure.—An Appeal to Men 
of Wealth. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 


Enlarged Edition. Part II. The EMOTIONAL QUALITIES of STYLE. By 
ALEXANDER Baty, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic, University of Aber- 
deen. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


UNCLE PIERCE: a Novel. By Cuar.es 
BLATHERWICE, Author of ‘* The Ducie Diamonds,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A striking and curious story which will secure the interest of all who take it 
up.”’—Scotsman, 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, JULY, No. 69. 


CONTENTS. 
Eve. By the Author of “ John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” &. Chaps. 47-50. 
SomMETHING ABOUT OsTRICH FgeaTHERS. By George I. Nathan. 
Two Lives. By E, Nesbit. 
Bamporovuau Sanps. By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt. 
Siaut 1n SavaGces, By W. H. Hudson. 
DrEss AND Economy. By Mrs. Hevry Reeve. 
EvoLvine THE CAMEL, By Grant Allen, 
ORTHODOX. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint Author of ‘* Reata,’’ &c. Chaps. 1-2, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang, 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKs 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE, 


* When all i bl], d ibly di d fi Mit ag fights cr nn * pati ithe d me 1 
* When all is seasonably and sensibly disposed fora Midsummer Night’s enjoymen e coubeeles soul will study Mr. Payn’s summer novel wi 
tainment. It is lightened and brightened with flashes of his lively dialogue.”’—Daily News. v with much enter. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HERRING.” —Now ready, 2 vols., at all Libraries. 


- a Romance. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘MEHALAH,” ‘‘ RED SPIDER,” &c. 
**The characters are drawn in this powerful author’s best manner, There are many striking figures’ among them. The tale is well worthy of its auth 
reputation, and will donbtless find many readers.””—Scotsman. or’s 


The COMPANION BOOK to “ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN.”—NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth limp, 25 6, 


CHILDREN of GIBEON. By WALTER Brsanr, Author of 


___* Dorothy F Forster,” ’ “The World W Went Very Well Then,” &c. rr 
WALTER BESANT’ S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8v0, at every Library. 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, - tite Fall. By 


WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts. and Conditions of Men.” 
** A pleasant, picturesque, brightly written story.”—Leeds Mercury. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK.—Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The MYSTERY of the ‘OCEAN STAR, &c. By W,. 


CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Frozen Pirate,” *‘ A Book for the Hammock,” &c. 























MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


MARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. 


(Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of **A Tramp Abroad.”’) A thick volume of 700 pages, profusely Tilustrated. 
** A volume of most amusing sketches The book should commend itself to a very wide circle of readers.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NOVEL ON WHICH THE PLAY ‘“ BEN-MY-CHREE” IS FOUNDED. 


T H E DEEMS TER. 


By HALL CAINE, Author of ‘‘ A Son of Hagar.” ‘ FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE’ S NEW NOVEL.- —Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 


A DREAM and a FORGETTING. By Juntan Hawrnorng, 


Author of ‘‘ Fortune’s Fool,” ‘‘ Dust,’’ &c. 














JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW STORIES.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, &c. By 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





DAGONET’S’”’ NEW BOOK.—Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28; cloth limp, 23 6d, 


MARY JANE MARRIED: ‘Tales of a Village Inn. 


By GEORGE R SIMS. 
“Told with admirable freshness and humour, and with a kind of gentle poetry and pathos peculiarly Mr. Sims’s own.” —Star, 





THE CITY OF DREAM. | 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. Macnab. SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, bound in buckram, 6s. 
** While such Boo are produced in England, it cannot, I think, be said that the artistic spirit in English literature has very seriously decayed.’ _W. E. H. Lercry,— 





GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all.Libraries, 


T H E DEVI L’S DIE. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “Babylon,” ‘‘ In All Shades,” &c. 
“Mr. Grant Allen’s powerful and interesting novel...... The story has a strong interest, which is started soon and kept at good speed till the end, It deserves 
more than an ordinary measure of success.’’—Scotsman. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL.—3 vols crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


The LINDSAYS: a Romance of Scottish Life. By Jonn K. Leys. 


“From every point of view a good novel.””—Academy. 
Mr. Pe gLoN S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


KING or KNAVE? By R. E. Francrixon. 


“A \ very clever specimen of sensational fiction Dramatic and full of feeling. The story is from first to last absorbing.” —Morni ng Post. 




















NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 
A SON of HAGAR. By Hall Caine. The EVIL GENIUS. By Wixr Cottins. 
FATAL ZERO: a Homburg Diary. By Percy Firz-| The CRUISE of the ‘BLACK PRINCE. By Com- 


GERALD. mander CAMERON 


A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS, By Brrr Hanrs, | A VOYAGE tothe CAPE. By W. Cuanx Russmux, 
The PRINCE and the PAUPER, By Manx Twars,| DISAPPEARED. | by Santn Tutun. | 
HEART'S DELIGHT. By Cuartes Grezon, MISS CADOGNA,. By Joutan Hawrnorns. 


LADY LOVELACE, By OC. L. Pixs. HOLIDAY TASKS. By James Payn. 
The GOLDEN HOOP. By T. W. Srzicur. SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. By Hazotp Frevenic. 


MESSRS. CHATTO AND WINDUS’'S THREE MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 
BELGRAVIA. Price One Shilling. 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. Price "Ons Shilling. 
SCIENCE-GOSSIP. Price Fourpence. 


NEW “PICCADILLY NOVELS.”—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each. 
LITTLE NOVELS. By Wirxr Coxtins, RED SPIDER. By the Author of “ John Herring.” 
The HEIR of LINNE. By Roserr Bucnanay, GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Pay. 
PASTON CAREW: Millionaire and Miser. By E.| The WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By 


Lyxw Linton. WALTER BESANT, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Lompon: Printed by Jounx Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘‘ Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 23rd, 1888, 
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